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PROM PEE FIELD 


-** $fatewide professional news 


» Dr. Frank M. Wright, 63, associate superintendent of 
public instruction and chief of the division of public 
school administration in the state department of educa- 
tion, died of a heart attack at his ranch home in Yorba 
Linda, Orange county, November 30. He had served in 
Sacramento for ten years, assuming the position from El 
Monte, where he had been superintendent of schools 
since 1925. Born in Colorado, he attended public schools 
in Imperial County and received his AB degree from 
Whittier College in 1916, his Ed. D. degree from USC 
in 1950. He had served as* president of CASA and as 
chairman of CTA’s Financing Public Education commit- 
tee. He was one of the state’s most able leaders in the 
field of school finance. 

» Legislators of the San Francisco Bay area will be guests 
of the CTA Bay Section at a dinner to be held in Pleas- 
anton January 16. Program will be a tribute to members 
of the California legislature who worked for school bills 
in the last session. Judson Taylor, new Section president, 
will preside. 

» Miss Isabel Frazee, 97, teacher in Pasadena city schools 
for 30 years, died last month. In addition to teaching of 
high school English and literature, she wrote several 
textbooks. She retired from active teaching in 1932. 

» Vera Brown, scholarship coordinator for Stockton uni- 
fied school district, was installed for a two-year term as 
president of California Scholarship Federation, a CTA 
affiliate. She recently won the Civitan Club award for 
obtaining $300,000 in scholarships for Stockton students 
since 1954. Now in her 28th year at Stockton, Miss Brown 
teaches history at the junior college. 

» Although the CTA-NEA Mexican tour scheduled: for 
the Christmas holidays was cancelled, . 32-day Summer 
tour of Mexico sponsored by NEA has been arranged 
with John Candia, Los Angeles teacher, in charge. Price 
has been set at $380, starting and ending at Los Angeles. 
Details will be published next month, together with 
other special travel features. 

» Five junior colleges in California have been approved 
to offer two-year nurses’ training programs. 

» Demonstrations of good library service through the 
state marked centennial commemorating birth of James 
L. Gillis, state librarian from 1899 to 1917 and founder 
of the county library system in California. School Li- 
brary Association of California, CTA affiliate, held its 
17th annual meeting at Asilomar November 8-10. 

» Evening program at San Diego State College offers 209 
courses in 27 departments. Enrollment at San Jose State 
College topped 12,000 last month. Six new degrees have 
been approved at Sacramento State College. Chico busi- 
ness men are lecturing in a special commercial course 
at Chico State College. Long Beach State College is 
offering a new engineering program, with 125 freshmen. 
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» CTA charters granted in October and November jp. 
clude: No. 560, Monterey union high school, Monterey 
county; No. 561, Kettleman City Elementary Teachers 
Association, Kings county; No. 562, Oroville Area Educa. : 
tion Association, Butte county; No. 563, Tracy Elemen. {'* 

tary Teachers Association, San Joaquin county; No. 564 
San Luis Obispo County Education Association; No. 565, 
Tres Escuelas Teachers Association, San Luis Obispo 
county; No. 566, Mission-Warm Springs Teachers Asso. 
ciation, Alameda county. 

» California Industrial Education Association will hold 
its annual convention at Long Beach municipal audito- 













v 
rium March 14, 1958. “Imagineering” in industrial ed. See 
ucation is the theme. was the 
» California Elementary School Administrators Associa- teacher 
tion will hold its annual convention at Fresno March 30 Jtwee? | 
to April 2, with headquarters in Hotel Californian and §Feder@ 
sessions at Roosevelt senior high school. Henry Kossow, §°™® 
Del Paso Heights, is general chairman and Hazel Blanch- od 





ard, Fresno, is local chairman. 

» California Congress of Parents and Teachers an- 
nounced granting of six scholarships at $50 each for 
participants in summer workshops on the gifted child. 
The two-week workshops, to be held in three study cen- 
ters, will be spons red by State Department of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Ruth \\.rtinson, Long Beach State College, 
wrote a book, S’/y of the Gifted Child, which was pub- 
lished by CCPT. 

» Stanislaus county, Los Angeles county, and San Diego 
city will be centers of tryout programs for gifted pupils 
during the 1958-59 school year by State Department of 
Education. Approximately 500 pupils will be involved 
in the pilot program for a report to the Legislature on 
types of studies, problems involved, and costs. A 10- 
member advisory committee has started planning. 

» Mabel Perryman, CTA news representative, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the Educational Tel- 
evision Research Association of the Bay area. In sum- 
marizing her work in 1957, Mrs. Perryman reported 
335% hours of radio and TV public service time spon- 
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sored by CTA, exclusive of Section sponsorship. State- Se 
wide network coverage of school news, film telecasts, } in th 
and special broadcasts added up to 245 hours, 18 minutes, } on fc 
of which 85% hours were legislative coverage during ] agair 
March and April. ) Me 
» California has 51 credit unions serving teachers and § half 
school employees exclusively, including new ones organ- } “Tea: 
ized in November in Cresent City, Downey, Riverside, } S4Y$ 
and Menlo Park. Typical growth is reported by Kern _ 
County School Employees Federal Credit Union with } °° 

an October 31 statement $2,593,798 in assets, total mem- . : 
bership of 3,995, and 2,990 loans outstanding. + : 





» An office of financial aids has been set up at Stanford 
University to help undergraduates meet rising costs of 
education. Last year 4,600 students registered for work 
during school and 3,253 took full or part-time jobs. 

» CTA membership for 1958 reached 43,535 on Decem- 
ber 17, 3,242 behind the figure for the same date in 1956. 
» Ethics commission of CTA Southern Section has con- 
ducted ten full-scale studies in three years, more than 
100 investigations through Field Service. New members 
of the commission are William Patton, Violet Seemans, 
Pearl Burns. Harold Sprague is chairman. 
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pNon-union tenure teachers of Butte, Montana, must 

receive equal salary treatment with union members, 

was the December 4 judgment of a district court. Eight 

teachers had refused to comply with an agreement be- 

tween the board of trustees and Local 332, American 

Federation of Teachers, requiring all teachers to be- 

come and remain union members. They were denied 

salary increases granted to union members, went to 

court, got a ruling that “union shop” was illegal, and 

were allowed court costs. An appeal by defendants is 

expected, which will take the case to Montana supreme 

court. 

) “Our Future Goes to School Today” is the NEA theme 

for this summer's Cleveland convention, according to 

President Lyman V. Ginger. 

)National Science Teachers Association joined three 

other affiliates of American Association for the Ad- 

vancement of Science in a meeting December 26-30 at 

Indianapolis. Science curriculum, problem clinics, and 

summer activities of science teachers were on program. 

)Last of six regional January conferences on teacher 

education programs will be sponsored by NEA’s TEPS 

Commission in Portland, Oregon, January 24-25. 

) Thirty-five states have achieved 50 per cent or better 
of their NEA membership goals for 1958, according to 

November 21 report. California, with an estimated 108,- 
125 teachers, has 13,042 NEA members, 23 per cent of 
the 56,176 goal for the fiscal year. 

»A Legion-Schoolmaster conference March 10 in con- 
nection with the regional AASA convention in San Fran- 
cisco will probably discuss a recent policy statement of 
American Legion regarding teaching about communism 
in the schools. A joint NEA-AL committee is working 
on followup of resolution which may relax a rigid stand 
against teaching anything about communism. 

) Median beginning teachers’ salaries in U.S. cities of 
half million or more is now $4000, seven per cent in- 
crease in a year. Eric Rhodes, NEA salary consultant, 
says $4400 is minimum income to support wife and two 
children on “modest but adequate” standard, according 
to Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. 

») This year 5,044 graduates will be prepared to teach 
high school science. Yet, a new NEA publication, The 
Postwar Struggle to Provide Competent Teachers, predicts 
that if last year’s diversion into other occupations con- 
tinues, only about 3000 will take jobs in classrooms. 

» A number of Californians were among participants in 
the laying of the cornerstone of NEA’s $6,000,000 Edu- 
cation Center in Washington, D.C., November 17. The 
great new structure will be completed this year. 

> “We should, among other things, have a system of na- 
tion-wide testing of high school students; a system of 
incentives for high aptitude students to pursue scientific 
or professional studies; a program to stimulate good- 
quality teaching of mathematics and science; provision 
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of more laboratory facilities, and measures, includin 
fellowships, to increase the output of qualified teachers.” 
—President Eisenhower at Oklahoma City, November 13. 

» Total enrollment of elementary and high schools of 
the U.S. (33,508,814) is 3.8 per cent over last year and 
50 per cent up from ten years ago. Average classroom 
teacher salary is $4520, an increase of 7.1 per cent (and 
about $1200 below the California average). The number 
of teachers is up 4.2 per cent over last year but is still 
227,500 short of an adequate qualified standard. These 
figures were in an NEA Research December report. 

» James B. Conant, former president of Harvard, will be 
chairman of a conference of 200 of the Nation’s topnotch 
educators February 6-8 in Washington D.C. to find 
ways of educating America’s most talented high school 
students. 

» During the past year (1956-57) only 23.5 per cent of 
all new full-time college teachers held the Ph. D. de- 
gree. Four years ago, 31.4 per cent of the new teaching 
crop were Ph. D.’s. 

» “What the schools and colleges need is not a crash 
program, but a cash program.”—NEA Executive Secre- 
tary William C. Carr, in commenting in President Eisen- 
hower’s American Education Week speech. 

» A feature of the fifth annual Brotherhood Week, Feb- 
ruary 16-23, will be community presentations of awards 
for major contributions in human relations. The observ- 
ance is sponsored by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

» Annual March of Dimes, continuing through this 
month, marks the 20th anniversary of the organized 
fight against infantile paralysis. 

» Responsible Citizenship, a 48-page booklet, is available 
from Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, 28 
East 20th Street, New York 3, N.Y., for teachers who 
wish to set up class activities cooperating in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt centennial observance this year. 


» February 8 is the last day to file application for 50 
full-time grants to an academic year institute (Septem- 
ber 1958 to June 1959) for teachers of science sponsored 
at Oregon State College by National Science Founda- 
tion. Each grant is $3000 plus dependency allowance 
and travel. Details from Academic Year Institute, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 





Union Pressure Fought in Suit 


Alleged use of pressure tactics to force teachers 
to join unions was the issue December 19 when 
William Bouton, Richmond secondary school 
teacher, filed a $27,000 damage suit against the 
California State Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 
and its Contra Costa County Local 866. Complaint 
was entered in Alameda county superior court. 

Bouton contests his expulsion from the musician's 
union, which was based on his failure to‘join a 
teacher’s union affiliated with AFL-CIO. He is 
president of Richmond Education Association, a_ 
local chapter of CTA and NEA. For ten years he 
has augmented his teaching salary by employment 
as a musician. He charges that he was expelled 
from the musician’s union and deprived of his in- 
come due to complaints entered by the teacher's 
union. 

Johnson and Stanton, firm of San Francisco at- 
torneys, filed the suit for Bouton. 
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How Standard “beefs up” }\\ 
cattle to help meet the _ | 
West’s growing food needs 2 


Progress in the West means... 


Producing 575,000 more tons 
of beef by 1967 to supply 


:, our! growing population 
New Standard plant foods have produced twice as much beef from a single acre — 


enough extra beef to supply an average person for a solid year. 
Who eats the most meat in the U.S.? You do—surveys show 
Westerners top the nation in meat consumption. Now Standard 
helps ranchers satisfy that hearty appetite with chemically 
blended plant foods,* so economical they can be used to turn 
unproductive foothills into profitable pasture-land. 


These new blends of essential plant-growth elements come from ana coe srseee oy 
a $16 million Standard plant opened just a year ago. Grasslands 1957 1967 

they have enriched are now producing up to twice as much beef 
per acre. Farmers find them equally productive on many other 
crops. For you they promise tastier, more nutritious meals for *QRTHO PLANT FOODS are made and 


sold by Standard’s wholly owned subsidiary 
every dollar you spend on food. California Spray-Chemical Corporation. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plans ahead to serve you better 


1? Western States 








































Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


pare evidence of Russian scientific com- 
petence is being used in attempts to prove 
almost anything which any vested group desires 
to establish. Critics of American education are 
loudly maintaining that the failure of our scien- 
tists to place a satellite in orbit is proof positive 
that there is something fundamentally wrong 
with the public schools. All sorts of comparisons 
are being made between American and Soviet 
schools. Many who have been most vicious in 
their attacks on anything Russian are suddenly 
holding Communist schools as patterns for us to 
copy. Actually there is nothing in Russian ed- 
ucation to be emulated by us except its sincerity 
of purpose and its acceptance of primary respon- 
sibility as an agency of social and political policy. 
Recent Soviet scientific successes are not the re- 
sult of present Russian education any more than 
lagging missile research in the United States is 
due to inadequacies in our school system. There 
is no reason suddenly to conclude that American 
scientists are inferior to their Russian counter- 
parts. Our failure is a failure in organization and 
not a failure in scientific competence. 

It is nothing less than hysteria to conclude that 
American high schools should teach chemistry, 
physics and advanced mathematics to all their 
students. It is probable that with our unselected 
student population, these areas of study should 
be restricted to the upper fifty percent of the 
group and new approaches to science and mathe- 
matics as general subjects be continued and fur- 
ther developed for those of less ability. 

A respectable percentage of our high school 
students who are qualified to undertake the study 
of science and mathematics are doing so, and 
college entrance examinations nationally would 
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What Price Intellect? 


Starve University of lowe 
LIBRARIES 








indicate that graduates of our public high schools 
are doing better in these subjects than are the 
graduates of private secondary schools. We need 
improved instruction in English just as much as 
in science and mathematics. The great need in 
our schools is for more and better teaching for 
all children in all subjects. 

The immediate crisis is not to be minimized. 
There is no question that our prestige as a world 
power has been seriously challenged and our se- 
curity threatened. This immediate emergency, 
however, must be met at levels quite outside the 
public school system. 

Technological advances are now inevitable. In 
the long pull, our survival will be dependent on 
the value which our society puts on intellectual 
competence. Until we begin to put a higher price 
tag on the intellect we will continue to have seri- 
ous problems in motivating our young people to 
high academic achievement and will gradually 
fall behind our competitors. Why should a young 
American make unusual effort to develop real 
scholarship when, if successful, he will be labeled 
an “egghead” and rewarded at a level which 
brands him as an economic failure in the eyes of 
his more practical fellow citizens. Dedicated 
teachers are handicapped when they try to in- 
spire their students to high intellectual attain- 
ment. Too many young Americans are saying, 
“What does it get you? Look at the salaries teach- 
ers and college professors are paid.” 

America will get what it wants and what it is 
willing to pay for. The lesson of the present crisis 
is that intellectual superiority is imperative for 
survival. If, in our frustration and embarrass- 
ment we learn this lesson, 
things may be different in the GLC 
future. itil 
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State Council of Education 
Science in 
Council Theme 


RECOGNIZING current responsibilities and problems 

in the teaching of science and providing for educa- 
tion of the intellectually gifted were major subjects of dis- 
cussion as the State Council of Education held its semi- 
annual meeting at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles 
December 6-7. 

President Jack Rees, superintendent of Hayward 
schools, got the Council off to a warming start on a-€ur- 
rent controversy by decrying criticism of ‘Américan 
teaching of science and mathematics as a result of Soviet 
success with orbital missiles. His full address is ptiblished 
in this Journal issue. 

Two policy statements were produced by the CTA 
Commission on Educational Policy. “The. Gifted in the 
Public School,” printed in full on pages'8-9, is a 1,500 
word statement which emphasizes thé importance of 
“developing the highly significant human resource rep- 
resented by those possessing exceptional talent” and con- 
fines its comment to special pow for students who 
have superior gifts. 

Mrs. Howardine Hoffman, dijirman of the Commis- 
sion, presented the gifted student statement. The Council 
adopted it after minor alterati6n of one sentence and a 
few words. e 

She said that the Commissin would welcome nomina- 
tion of classroom teachers#for membership to be an- 
nounced in April. At that:fime a statement on “Teacher 
Load” will be ready for présentation to Council. Another 
paper on “Discipline” is pow in first stages of develop- 
ment. 

The second statemedil a 16,000 word document; “The 
School and Its Prograny,” was introduced by Dean 
liam A. Brownell of University of California Sch ] 
Education, a member of the Commission. Dean Brownell 
pointed out that the proposed statement would be distrib- 








































preparatory to final a¢tion by the Council i in Aprif 


pose, length, omission or inclusion of subject matte; 5 
style of presentation. It was agreed that furthérs¢ 
snout argued exparition of sehorence to junior col 


distribution for member ship-study during the next four 
months. 

Four standing committees of the Council considered 
in the Friday afternoon sessions their common interests 
in the problems of merit rating for teachers. It was rec- 
ommended that the Board of Directors appoint a joint 
sub-committee representing the Tenure, Salary Sched- 
ules and Trends, Teacher Education, and Professional 
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; standards 


uted widely in its present draft for discussion and study. 


lay aeiieddaie The Council nahn printing and “Ss 


Rights and Responsibilities committees for a study of 
rating plans. If such a committee should be named, it 
would report to April Council meeting. 

John H. Palmer, senior NEA director and chairman of 
the NEA Relations commission, reported that a proposal 
to limit the power of the NEA board of trustees on dis. 
position of budget surpluses had been submitted and 
would be acted:upon at the NEA convention in.Cleve. 
land next summer. A California proposal has also been 
drafted preposing that the NEA board of directors be 
the governing body of the national organization, with 
the executive committee and the board of trustees 
elected from directorship. 

He announced that the NEA board of directors will, 
for the first time, hold its winter meeting in San Fran- 
‘cisco March 8-9. 

Mrs. Hazel Blanchard of Fresno was nominated by 
Central Section, seconded by Central Coast Section, as 
NEA director from California, to succeed herself in 
election to be held in April. 

Myrtle Gustafson reported that the Teacher Educa- 
tion committee has three sub-committees appointed for 
1958: Certification and Accreditation, Paul Hughes, 
chairman; Personnel Supply, Arthur Petsch, chairman; 
and Teacher Education, Don Ericksen, chairman. 

Local associations will receive aid in their teacher 
education and professional standards studies through 
five regional conferences to be held between April 14 
and 26. Planning sessions will begin next month. From 
chartered local associations and Section TEPS commit- 
tees will come reactions regarding current proposals for 
credential revision. Council members accepted respon- 
sibility for forwarding comments and criticisms of 
membership regarding the widely publicized plan to 
eliminate special credentials. Summaries of opinion will 
be transmitted from the CTA office of Teacher Educa- 
tion to the State Board of Education, the agency em- 
powered to administer the credential structure. 

Dr. Charles Hamilton, secretary of the Teacher Ed- 
ucation Commission, honored Miss Gustafson with 
presentation of a corsage. With this meeting, she retired 
/ser 


g SIMD 






+ 
n, chairman of the Personnel Stand- 
ed the numerous projects achieved 
ingé the last meeting of Council. 
mmunity frictions study in San 
olution of problems in South San 
o fetléwing a Bay Section commission recom- 
ation that superintendent and board resign, change 
i tiveestaff in Lancaster after a Southern 


cher participation in a school board 
at; Nsadena was completed in December. Out 


“of thie rudy; it was hoped would come guides for teacher 


conduct.in political campaigns in order to avoid mis- 
understandings and abuses. 

Dr. Ferguson concluded her report by announcing the 
retirement from the Commission of Miss Lillian Hago- 
pian, who had served faithfully as a member since its. 
creation nine years ago. 

Dwight Twist, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
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proved the changes, which included: 


Personnel Procedures, announced the recent publication 
of the fourth progress report, Standards of Performance for 
secondary School Principals. 

Harlan Anderson, chairman of the International Rela- 
tions committee, reported an interest in promoting a 
cultural study of Asia, based on the recent UNESCO 
conference in San Francisco. The committee is also writ- 
ing 2 statement of its policies and purposes. 

The Moral and Spiritual Values committee has spon- 
sored the publication of Bulletins 2, 3, and 4, according 
to report of Mrs. Mary Zuber, chairman. The first bulle- 
tin, Faiths of Mankind, was released a year ago. No. 2, 
The Law, provides a review of legal rulings and opinions 
on religion in education, written by Johnson and Stanton, 
CTA legal counsel. No. 3, Share Your Success, includes 
suggestions for school use of ideas on teaching moral 
and spiritual values. No. 4, Moral Competence—Successful 
Practices in Public Education, is a compilation of illustrative 
methods in California schools. 

Projects and new publications sponsored by the Youth 
Activities and Welfare committee were reported by Mrs. 
Ruby Cruickshank, chairman. Scholarships and Other F1- 
nancial Aids, Bulletin No. 4, has been approved for pub- 
lication by the committee. It will be an addenda to On 
Youth’s Behalf, the major committee handbook. 

Matters currently under study by the committee in- 
clude a policy statement on juvenile delinquency and the 
role of the school, a selected bibliography, and a manual 
on making community surveys on the recreational needs 
of youth. 

The new handbook, Guide for Beginning Teachers, 
which was published in October by the CTA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and produced by CTA staff, 
was described by Dorothy Hamilton, chairman of the 
DCT president’s committee. She pointed out that the 
booklet is available from Section secretaries at 35 cents 
each or 30 cents in lots of 100 or more. 

Miss Hamilton reported that a committee had met 
once, would meet again January 25, to study “a more 
advantageous position” for the Department to render 
service through CTA. Presumably this is an exploration 
of organizational status other than departmental, which 
has no legal representation. 

Grant Jensen, delivering the report of the Salary 
Schedules and Trends committee, said that the com- 
mittee recommended a number of changes in the Salary 
Policy statement of the Association. The Council ap- 





A display of CTA publications proved interesting to 


Council members. 


Changes $4,500 to $5,000 and $10,000 to $11,500 (on page 7, 
item 7) to parallel minimum and maximum salary goals adopted 
by the NEA at Philadelphia last summer. 

Deleting the use of “maximum,” a paragraph on page 8 will be 
changed to read: “The salary schedule should include a series of 
annual increments for each year of experience from the minimum 
salary to a professional salary level not less than double the mini- 
mum salary.” 

Number of annual steps (page 12, item 2)... “by the end of 
ten years of experience.” Recommended professional level should 
therefore be reached in this span of time. 


Survivor benefits continues to be the major study of the 
Retirement committee, according to Chairman J. Allen 
Hodges. The Council gave its endorsement to his pro- 
posal that “survivorship benefits as incorporated in 
SB 890 of the 1957 Legislature be pressed for favorable 
action in the 1959 session”. 

Hodges urged that local associations and Council 
members contact the Senate Governmental Administra- 
tion committee to meet for discussion of an actuarial 
study of credit for out-of-state service. 

Council reaffirmed in principle the content of bills 
which failed in the 1957 Legislature which provided: 


“Reducing from ten years to five years the length of time re- 
quired for a member of the State Teachers’ Retirement System to 
acquire a vested interest and to become eligible for retirement 
allowances. 

“Permitting the refiguring of service retirements as disability 
retirements, on condition that satisfactory evidence be supplied to 


(Continued to page 10) 


Committees considered problems during Council ses- 
sion. Shown at left is a sub-committee of the Teachers 
Education committee with Secretary Charles Hamilton 
at center. At right is the Legislative committee hearing 
Mrs. Lucy Winkler, proponent of an Equal Rights 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
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THE GIFTED 





IN THE PUBLIGC 





NEED FOR DIFFERENTIATION 
OF LEARNING OPPORTUNITY 


There are many kinds of ability, and people differ in 
the degree to which they possess them. Both society and 
the individual benefit when a person’s abilities are de- 
veloped and utilized to the fullest. Schools need to make 
special effort to discover and develop the potential of 
individuals with exceptionally high academic ability. 
The nature of this ability is complex and its significance 
is great. Those who have it in high degree are able to 
learn much more rapidly and.effectually than those who 
possess it in low degree. Many school activities which 
are planned to insure thorough learning and understand- 
ing on the part of most students are partly or wholly un- 
necessary in the case of those with high scholastic apti- 
tude. On the other hand, these same students will realize 
their full possibilities only when the school gives special 
attention to them as individuals. 

Since provision for individual differences is necessary 
in connection with all aspects of personality and all 
differences in abilities, individualization of instruction 
is always a desirable goal. At present, individualized 
instruction is better realized in some educational areas 
than in others. Students exceptionally talented in music 
usually have bands, orchestras, and choral groups to 
challenge them; those with unusual social ability can run 
for student body office or be active in a club; those with 
exceptional mechanical ability have special courses in 
industrial and vocational arts available in many schools; 
and those with special physical abilities find opportu- 
nities to excel in competitive athletics. On the other 
hand, students who have outstanding academic ability 
in literature, languages, social studies, science or math- 
ematics do not have comparable opportunities. 

These students may lose interest, become restless, and 
may cease to develop at a rate in keeping with their 
intellectual capacity. This is not only unfair to them, but 
is a great loss to society, for these are the students who 
have the potential to be the professional and technical 
leaders of the future. 


MEANING OF No sharp line separates the many 
“GIFTED” individuals of superior capacity 


from those of remarkable intel- 
lectual ability, who are the gifted. Intelligence quotients 
are of use in identifying the latter group. Any person 
having an intelligence quotient above 150 on individual 
intelligence tests, carefully administered, is usually in 
this category. Probably some who fall below this figure 
also deserve to be considered gifted. For the purposes 
of this statement, those whose intelligence quotients are 





below 130 are not included in the category of intellec- 
tually gifted. It should be pointed out, however, that 
tests which are valid for most individuals may not be 
suitable for some, such as those from intellectually bar- 
ren environments or from non-English speaking families. 

Schools are making provisions for many students who 
are superior, but not gifted, in academic ability. Through 
careful guidance, opportunities are offered for new learn- 
ing activities and individualization of instruction within 
regular classes. The nature of the secondary school pro- 
gram, where many specialized subject-matter courses 
are to be found, also makes it possible for some special- 
ized courses to be devoted more or less exclusively to 
above average students. Such opportunities for these 
students should be continued and improved. But there 
is great need to develop programs specifically for those 
of remarkable intellectual ability—the gifted. 


RECOGNITION AND For their full 
MOTIVATION OF GIFTED (“velopment 


the academ- 
ically gifted need experiences appropriate to their gift- 
edness. Recognition given to a student playing a leading 
role in a school play gives tremendous stimulus to the 
individual talented in dramatics. Equal recognition and 
stimulus should be given the academically gifted to use 
their special abilities for the benefit and appreciation of 
the entire group. Such experiences help to establish in 
the gifted, high personal standards of performance and 
to develop acceptance of responsibility to achieve these 
standards. The ultimate goal is an educational program 
which will allow gifted students fully to realize their 
unusual potential. 


DISCOVERY OF It is the obligation of the 
GIFTED STUDENTS school to discover gifted 


students as early as pos- 
sible. Teachers should be alert to evidences of unusual 
ability but discovery involves more than casual obser- 
vation. Constant effort must be made to employ all 
known techniques and to devise new ones for identifying 
such students. Particular care should be taken to dis- 
cover gifted students from non-intellectual or non- 
English speaking environments. 

Because individual abilities develop at varyirg rates 
and because no device used to discover gifted students 
is perfect, programs designed to identify such individuals 
must operate continuously in all schools at all grade 
levels. The earlier a gifted student is recognized, the 
more opportunity the school has to meet his needs; but 
if such a student is not recognized until he is older, the 
school still has the obligation to make provision for him. 
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BROAD PROGRAMS Gifted students require 
NEEDED as much guidance and 


counseling as do less 
able students and perhaps more. It cannot be safely 
assumed that they are necessarily well adjusted person- 
ally and socially, well motivated, and possessed of desir- 
able value systems. Good programs for the education 
of the gifted provide for both intellectual and personal 
development. Such programs must clearly recognize 
that the gifted are often remarkable in many ways and 
that their special abilities will necessarily affect most 
aspects of their growth and development, both personal 
and social. 

Programs for the gifted, however, must be designed 
and carried out with full recognition of the fact that 
these individuals will live and make their contribution 
within the framework of a democratic society. Programs 
for the gifted should never set them apart as an elite 
group which loses touch and sympathy with other stu- 
dents. Attitudes of high responsibility, rather than of 
special privilege, should be engendered. 

























LONG-RANGE Gifted individuals are gifted 
th hout their lives. It is im- 
fo fi dane sudiinth, Siemedines, ta a “a 


tudes and ideals developed in 
school be those which will make for the highest indi- 
vidual satisfactions and social contributions throughout 
life. Gifted students can learn with remarkable speed 
and depth. It is possible for-them to meet ordinary 
standards of achievement with relatively little effort. 
The danger is that this is what they will do. They must 
not be satisfied with what is mediocre achievement for 
them. Rather, every sound educational means should be 
employed to encourage full use of their special abilities. 
Each should feel the rich satisfactions which come with 
excellence in achievement. This attitude should be so 
deeply ingrained during his schooling that it will carry 
on throughout life, both to his personal benefit and to 
that of society in general. 

It will sometimes be necessary to help individuals 
accept goals and values somewhat different from those 
held by their families, communities, and peers. Students 
who come from families which have been deprived of 
intellectual stimulation or who live in areas where there 
is little-respect for intellectual matters, will need guid- 
ance in developing appropriate goals and standards. 
However, the gifted individuals must be a part of their 
society as are other students, and no program can meet 
their needs adequately if it isolates them from associa- 
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This is the third major statement to be prepared by the California 
Teachers Association's Commission on Educational Policy and adopted 
by the State Council of Education. Recognizing problems of individual 
differences, the Commission in this statement deals with special pro- 
visions for students who are individually gifted. The preface includes 
this comment: “Equality of educational opportunity for all is a funda- 
mental goal of our schools. Individuals differ greatly, however, in their 
needs and capacities. Although this document deals mainly with policy 
concerning a special group, the importance of common learnings 
shared by everyone is fully recognized.” This statement of Associa- 
tion policy was formally adopted by the Council December 7, 1957. 


tion with and acceptance by their families, friends, and 
community. 


THE COMMUNITY The work of the school 
AND THE GIFTED will be fully effective 


only when the commu- 
nity as a whole maintains a healthy educational environ- 
ment for all children and youth. This consideration is 
of particular significance for the education of the gifted. 
The community must hold academic achievement in 
high respect. Any society which in the dangerous world 
of today equates giftedness with queerness and sneers 
at those who strive for the high use of intellect as “egg- 
heads”, does so at its own peril. The difference between 
catastrophic destruction and progressive survival may 
well depend upon the contribution of a few remarkable 
minds, discovered early in life and vigorously nourished. 


Such discovery and nourishment is a responsibility of 
the whole community. The full cooperation of parents, 
teachers, and the general public, in this regard is impor- 
tant. The school is primarily responsible for developing 
such favorable conditions within its own program, but 
its responsibility does not end there. Provision for pro- 
moting the program and fostering recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the gifted should include work with other 
students, parents, and the general public. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO Programs designed to 
tth ial need 
SUPPORT PROGRAMS "cea 


must be given at least 
as much priority as are those for other atypical individ- 
uals. Such programs must be given financial support to 
make them practical. Each local school district should 
furnish facilities specifically designed for the education 
of the gifted. Special teaching, counseling, and admin- 
istrative service should be made available. Specific per- 
sonnel in the school system should be charged with 
responsibility for this program. These persons should 
have special qualifications and should be assigned duties 
accordingly. 

Proper priority for the education of the gifted means 
financial and administrative provisions at the state as 
well as at the local level. In addition to special reim- 
bursement to local districts to help them meet some of 
the costs of special programs for the gifted, money must 
be provided for research and coordination. These serv- 
ices will also require that a definite program with appro- 
priate assignments of staff responsibility be developed 
at the state level. 
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the Retirement Board that the retirement was in fact a disability 
retirement. It is understood that this is to apply only in those cases 
where service retirement was mandatory. 

“Removing the 40-year limitation on service credited on calcu- 
lating the minimum retirement allowance.” 


Permissive tenure transfer is being studied by a sub- 
committee, according to H. E. Kjorlie, chairman of the 
Tenure committee. He said the committee will propose 
in April that legislation be introduced providing that 
tenure be extended to districts with ADA of 250, instead 
of the present mandatory level of 850 ADA. 

The new Professional Rights and Responsibilities com- 
mittee, with Rip Matteson as chairman, has under study 
a wide range of subjects, including staff relationships as 
implied in letters of recommendation, merit ratings, legal 
help, status of substitute teachers, and compulsory X-ray 
examinations. 

The Council approved the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the CTA insurance panel make a study of the 
feasibility of providing personal liability insurance cov- 
erage for all CTA members in incidents relating to per- 
formance of professional duties. 

Also approved was a study which would aim to extend 
free legal aid and service to Association members in 
cases involving professional rights and duties. 

Since the 1958 Legislature will be a relatively light 
budget session, CTA committees on Financing Public 
Education and Legislation had few items to present to 
Council for action. 

Paul Ehret, chairman of Financing Public Education, 
received endorsement from the Council of the recom- 
mendation that the Legislature be requested to provide 
$250,000,000 for state school building aid, by direct ap- 

propriation, state bond issue, or both. 

Deferred for action until April was approval of ACA 
46, a constitutional amendment which would ask the 
voters to lower the majority required for passage of bond 
elections from the present two-thirds to 60 per cent. 

Ehret spoke feelingly of the passing of Dr. Frank 
Wright, associate superintendent of public instruction, 
who had served as member and consultant of the Financ- 
ing Public Education committee for many years. In 
memory of Dr. Wright, “a truly great man in education”, 
the Council stood in tribute of silence at adjournment. 






John McCuen, president of California Student Teach- 
ers Association, addresses the Council. 


The Legislative committee recommended and the 
Council supported the idea of permanent extension of 
Public Laws 815 and 874. President Jack Rees, acting 
as chairman of the Committee, will forward to Congress- 
men and Senators copies of a resolution urging their 
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Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes holds citation of appre- 
ciation awarded to him by State Council of Education. 
Irving Antler photo. 


support of the measures, which will provide continuance 
of Federal in-lieu funds in impacted areas. 

Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes of Claremont was 
honored by the Council when Executive Secretary Ar- 
thur F. Corey presented him with an inscribed scroll of 
appreciation for his labors on behalf of public education. 

“Mr. Geddes was author of the school apportionment 
bill in the 1957 Legislature and he stood steadfastly 
through 20 roll-calls in. support of his tax legislation. 
When the final roll was called and it succeeded, his fel- 
low legislators stood and cheered Mr. Geddes in tribute 
to his integrity and determination,” Corey said. “In spite 
of his doctor’s warning, Mr. Geddes carried through the 
Assembly a total of 275 bills in the last session, including 
most of the major issues of interest to students and 
teachers.” 

Dr. Corey, in presenting the executive secretary's 
report to Council, said that a pilot program on commu- 
nication in connection with the needs of the CTA panel 
on evaluation of program and services will be conducted 
this spring in the Central Section. With the aid of Uni- 
versity of California specialists, a leadership project will 
be proposed to determine membership reaction to spe- 
cific areas of service. 

Dr. Corey reported that W. Harold Kingsley, for 20 
years a staff consultant and director of public relations, 
would retire from service at the end of the year. The 
Council stood in prolonged applause for the man who 


(Continued to page 44) 
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President’s Address 


SPUTNIK 
and the 
SCHOOLS 


By Jack D. Rees 


USSIAN satellites, whirling 

through space around our planet, 
bespeak a menace to the people of 
the United States and place an his- 
torically unprecedented responsibil- 
ity upon the school teachers of our 
country. 

We of the public schools accept the 
challenge and will do our utmost to 
cope with it. 

We do so, however, without apol- 
ogies for the past in which public 
education has contributed so much 
to the welfare, progress, culture and 
defense of our country. 


Since Moscow began beeping threats to 
us by way of Sputniks I and II, Americans 
in and out of public office have been trying 
to name the culprits who permitted the 
Soviet Union to lm ahead of us in the 
conquest of space. 

Many of these “searchers for the guilty” 
have blamed the public schools and educa- 
tors in their effort to find a “scapegoat” for 
their own mistakes and the errors of others. 

Since Hitler hurled his legions into Po- 
land at the beginning of World War II, we, 
as educators, have been desperately trying 
to drive home the implications of old world 
dictatorships to our society and the chal- 
lenge it poses for our schools. We have had 
to plead constantly for money for buildings, 
for teachers’ salaries and to meet the prob- 
lems of inflation. We have hammered at 
these and other points, such as teacher 
shortage, so lung and so often that many 
of our fellow citi. 2ns have felt that we were 
afflicted with the “gimmies”. 

In spite of our many problems, we have 
done and are doing a remarkable job in 
producing high quality scientists and engi- 
neers. It is interesting to note that whenever 
scientists succeed, the schools get no credit 
for their achievements, but when they fail 
ONCE the fault lies solely with the schools. 
What kind of scientific reasoning is that? 

Let’s look at some of our engineering and 
scientific achievements: ‘ 

1. From 1901 to 1930 the United States 
had five Nobel prizes in Science. From 1930 
to 1957 we had thirty Nobel prizes in 
science in physics, chemistry, medicine and 
physiology. In the same period during 
which we garnered thirty-five Nobel prizes 
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Mr. Rees is president of California 
Teachers Association and superin- 
tendent of schools in Hayward. This 
is the address he delivered at the open- 
ing session of the State Council of 
Education December 6. 


in Science, the Russians won TWO-—one in 
1904 and one in 1956! 

2. Time Magazine in the July 9, 1956 
issue, in describing the “Age of Research” 
said: “in the past fifteen years a torrent of 
technological change has brought the U. S. 
greater material advancement than any 
other nation has experienced in all history. 
With every break-through in the labora- 
tory, industry has turned new knowledge 
into new products for a society whose in- 
ventiveness has made achievements the 
bright converse of obsolescence. 

“From the test tube have come drugs that 
helped add eight years to life expectancy 
in the United States since 1941. At the same 
time new fertilizers, insecticides and other 
chemicals have helped pile up the greatest 
food surpluses ever. Man has learned to 
cruise undersea on nuclear power, fly at 
supersonic speeds; research has trebled the 
number of metals used by industry, made 
diamonds from common carbon and con- 
jured up thousands of new products.” Two 
of the minor achievements of this period 
were the Hydrogen bomb and Salk vaccine. 

3. The U. S. News and World Report in 
the November 29, 1957 issue points out 
that due to American know-how “American 
workers, up to now, have increased their 
income and their living standards every 
year of the post-war period, with a steady 
rise now accepted as a normal thing and no 
end in sight to the demand for more of the 
things that are luxuries elsewhere in the 
world. 

Russian workers at the same time have 
enjoyed little increase in their living stand- 
ards for decades. The ordinary Russian, in 
fact, is able to get less meat, less bread and 
less milk now than the average Russian 
could get thirty years ago. More important, 
he finds 20% fewer houses and apartments 
available now, on a per capita basis, than 
were available thirty years back.” 

In describing the genius of American 
productivity compared to its Russian coun- 
terpart, the same article gives these ex- 
amples: To buy a man’s suit, a Russian 
factory worker has to work 306 hours, 35 
minutes, while an American factory worker 
has to work 22 hours, 9 minutes; 1 hour, 
36 minutes for a pound of beef in Russia, 
21 minutes for the same food in the U.S.A. 

4. Our scientific and engineering skill 
PLUS the productivity of the American 
educated worker is now bolstering the econ- 
omy and the defense of the entire free 
world. The United States with seven per 








cent of the world’s opulation is producing 
over half of the wold s goods and services. 

The foregoing achievements are those of 
a people trained in American schools. 

Are we willing now to repudiate a school 
program which has achieved so much for 
our country and adopt the methods of po- 
lice state Russian schools merely because 
the Soviet Union hurt our national pride 
by launching the first earth satellites? 

Why did the Russians beat us in launch- 
ing earth satellites? The reasons have 
nothing to do with the public schools and 
it wasn't because we were short of scientists. 
The Time issue referred to above reports 
that there are 500,000 research workers, 
including 100,000 scientists employed by 
private business in the United States. If it 
had been deemed necessary, any or all of 
these people could have been persuaded, 
borrowed or drafted to work on missiles. 

Although efforts have been made to make 
the “schools” the scapegoat for the Soviet 
success, the following causes of our failure 
appear self-evident and are well-known to 
our people: 

1. Most Soviet research is in the military 
field. Most American research is in the field 
of consumer goods. The Soviet Union is 
spending three times as much of its gross 
national product for arms as is the United 
States. 

Is this the fault of our public schools? 

2. We planned to launch our satellite this 
Spring and failed to give the project a high 
enough priority. Our leaders either didn’t 
think it was important to be first or felt that 
balancing the budget was more important. 
Dr. John Hagen, director of the Navy’s Van- 
guard project, told the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee that if the project had been 
given overriding priority “I think we would 
have come close to the same time (as Sput- 
nik I) if not ahead of it.” 

Was this the fault of the public schools? 

3. The Russians kidnapped many of the 
well-trained German technicians who had 
developed the Nazi missiles and used them 
and their knowledge to begin their missile 
program with a head start. We were choosy 
—we took only a few. 

Was that the fault of our public schools? 

4. It is generally admitted that the Rus- 
sians started intensive work on intercontin- 
ental ballistic missiles at least four years 
before we did. They had a four year head 
start. 

Was that the fault of the public schools? 

5. There was lack of coordination and 
cooperation among the various branches of 
the Armed Services who were working on 
our missile programs. Not until Sputnik 
circled the earth did our government order 
concentration of effort and fix responsibility 
in the missile field. 

Was that the fault of the public schools? 

It is true that we are woefully short of 
scientists and engineers. However, the re- 
sponsibility for this can hardly be shifted 
to the public schools. Some of our distin- 
gehed scientists who have leaped into 
print to “blame the elementary and high 
schools” for the shortage of scientists and 
engineers have neglected to do the kind of 
research on this problem which the public 
expects from men of science. Let’s look at 
the basic facts they missed in their hurry 
to find a “scapegoat”: 

1. Only one-half of the upper twenty-five 
percent of our high school graduates go on 
to college. The major reason is “economic”. 
Is it the fault of the public schools that we are 
training only half of our college material in 
this country? 

2. In California, and throughout the na- 
tion, only a handful of students who an- 

(Continued to page 30) 





i oe demands a scapegoat. The hapless animal is 
already staked out and waiting for the ax. In choos- 
ing a burnt offering, it always helps when the subject is 
essentially pacifistic and defenseless. And it is pure icing 
on the cake when the victim-to-be has had the temerity 
to be expensive and the bad judgment to call attention 
to its needs. 

The scapegoat charged with responsibility for our 
current posture of scientific inadequacy is the American 
public school system. Within the last few years, the 
schools have been blamed successively for juvenile de- 
linquency, the shortage of engineers, the decline of read- 
ing and the rise of comic books, high taxes, and Elvis 
Presley. Education’s back is broad and its skin thick. 
Surely, reasoned the harried searchers for an easy out, 
the schools could shoulder one more load. 

Educators have been selected to serve as scapegoats 
for the nation’s criminal negligence in the face of a 
threatening visage peeking over an iron curtain. I, for 
one, won't have any of it. 

Some of us have been pretty critical of modern educa- 
tion. We have chastised with the valor of our tongues 
what we have considered to be the errors of the profes- 
sion. We have been audibly impatient with the snail- 
creep of progress and the limitless inertia of professional 
thought. We have complained and crusaded and 
needled. We have been the loyal opposition. 

But this attack is different. 

It is selfish and cold-blooded. It is intentionally and 
deliberately unfair. 

It uses loaded statistics to shoot down straw men. It 
claims, for example, that a smaller percentage of school 
children is studying science than in the past, but care- 
fully overlooks the fact that the unprecedented inunda- 
tion of the schools by millions of unlooked-for pupils has 
rendered all such percentage losses as inevitable as they 
are inconsequential. 

It blasts the profession for failure to provide inspira- 
tional teaching, purposely forgetting that massed raids 
upon our ranks by businessmen and industrialists waving 


Dr. Rafferty, superintendent of schools in Needles, 
is a brilliant iconoclast who here softens the sharp barbs 
of his criticism to take a realistic look at constructive 
values in the school crisis. 
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Our public schools are blamed for current 
scientific inadequacies. It's time we re-examined 
the unique contributions of the American system 
and measured them against the Soviet phenomena. 


thousand-dollar bills have extracted from our classrooms 
as though with forceps much of our finest instructional 
personnel. 

It sneers at the faltering achievement level of some of 
our high school pupils, neglecting to mention that for the 
first time in the half-million-year history of the human 
race a nation has laid upon its teachers the crushing task 
of educating not only the wealthy, the congenial, and the 
gifted, but also the morons, the criminals, the depraved, 
and, worst of all, the disinterested. 

Is it the fault of education that Americans have been 
more interested in making a fast buck than in sending a 
rocket to the moon? 

Can educators be blamed because this country has, 
since pioneer days, periodically exhibited a strongly 
anti-intellectual bias which has glorified the sharp oper- 
ator and belittled the scholar? 

Do we have to stand still for the charge that our pro- 
fessional leaders have engaged in a premeditated con- 
spiracy to water down the instructional program to the 
point where we will be a pushover for the Russians? 

I say that we do not. 

For a little over a generation now, the nation’s schools 
have been locked in a titanic struggle with the problems 
spawned by universal education. During this time, mis- 
takes have been made, but they have been mistakes 
always of the head, never of the heart. We have erred 
almost always on the side of optimism, seldom on the 
side of pessimism. 

We have taught our children to be self-reliant. If the 
American soldier is the most ingenious and imaginative 
fighter in the history of warfare, as many military experts 
aver, he developed these qualities in American schools. 
When the chips are down, as God grant they may never 
be, and when the faceless masses of the Asian steppes 
confront for the first time the inventiveness and compe- 
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tence of the American fighting man, we may be sure that 
the |essons learned in the very educational institutions 
now 'inder vindictive attack will see the nation through. 

We have taught our children to think democratically. 
Through wars and rumors of wars, inflation and depres- 
sion. fair weather and foul, we have successfully resisted 
the temptation to retrace the easy, bad old road to 
authoritarianism. It has not been the American people 
who have coldly bent subject natios to their whim, nor 
have we contemptuously used our power to grind out a 
despairing obedience from those who hate us. It took 
another educational philosophy than ours to produce 
behind the Iron Curtain this soulless cynicism. 

We have taught our children to be decent, kindly, and 
charitable. There has never been an appeal made to us, 
from Helsinki to Chungking and all the suffering places 
in between, which our people have not leaped to meet. 
Whether it be famine or pestilence, flood or fire, it is to 
America that the cry is raised, and to no other. Always 
the need is met, the ships are loaded and sent forth, the 
mercy planes dispatched. When the recording angel sets 
down upon the brazen roll of Heaven the follies and 
fatuities which we have taught our pupils, surely selfish- 
ness will not be one of them. 


We Love Liberty 


We have taught our children to love liberty. The welfare 
of the individual has been our deep concern. The edu- 
cators of our country, despite their faults, have never 
been guilty of that supreme sin against the very spirit of 
education, the turning out of grey, impersonal masses of 
young people from our schools, dedicated only to the 
limitless expansion of a God-denying State. Each child 
is to us precious, unique. We dare not, for our soul’s sake, 
mould him willy-nilly into a technician or a nuclear 
physicist or a commissar, merely because the State has 
signified a temporary shortage. When we so prostitute 
our ancient calling, may a wise Providence abolish us as 
a profession and relegate us to the limbo of all those who 
have been tried and found wanting. 

Our educational way of life, together with all that we 
work and live for, is now face to face with a supreme 
challenge posed by another and an alien system of in- 
struction. In the Armageddon which seems about to en- 
gulf the planet, it will not be troops and missiles and 
wealth alone which will be thrown into the final scales. 
Education, too, will have to stand or fall on the basis of 
what it has added to our country’s brain and nerve and 
sinew. 

Should this, then, be a cause of doubting or self- 
questioning? 

I fail to see why. While our judgment, being human, 
may have erred from time to time, our intentions at least 
have been on the side of the angels. Our goals have 
been clean and honest. 

And when all the cards have been placed on the table, 
I do not believe that we need worry overmuch about the 
results, despite the carpings of our frightened critics. 

In the unpredictable days which lie ahead, certain 
things are sure. It will not be the boys now occupying 
the desks of our million classrooms who will slaughter 
from the safety of great tanks the freedom-seeking 
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citizens of a persecuted land. We leave this to our “ed- 
ucated” enemies. 

Nor will the girls now developing minds and bodies 
in our countless school gymnasiums be fit only to drudge 
their painful lives away sweeping filthy streets and 
straining under heavy loads. This enlightened practice 
we will also gladly leave to “educated” Russia. 

It is highly questionable, too, whether the cleareyed 
young men and women who have studied in our science 
laboratories will accept in later life, Lysenko-like, the 
arbitrary dictum of a paranoiac politician that acquired 
characteristics are inherited. We will cheerfully forego 
this ludicrous aspect of Soviet “education,” also. 


We Preserve Integrity 


Finally, we will be able to live with ourselves as edu- 
cators and as men, clean of the filthy knowledge that 
everything we have taught the boys and girls entrusted to 
our care has been a poisonous lie. We will not have told 
them that black is white, that good is evil, and that peace 
is war. This, too, we leave to Communist “education.” 

Instead, let us take comfort in the knowledge that we 
follow in great footsteps, that yet again the opportunity 
has been given to our profession to assist, with God’s 
grace, in the saving of our country. 

From beneath those countless classroom desks have 
passed in times gone by the feet that plodded through 
the mud of the Argonne, and waded ashore in the bloody 
hell of Iwo Jima. 

From the gymnasiums of American schools have come 
the lithe young bodies that fought and won at San Juan 
Hill and Tarawa, Seoul and Belleau Wood. 

From the paper and pencils of our crowded classes 
have germinated words and thoughts destined to bur- 
geon in time of need into great instruments for saving 
and for inspiration, Atlantic Charters and Four Free- 
doms. 


We Are Not Ashamed 


From the test tubes and retorts of innumerable school 
laboratories have sprung the questions and imaginings 
which have culminated in the electric light, the tele- 
graph, the protean triumphs of plastics, and the ultimate 
marvel of thermonuclear energy. 

This, then, is no time for fear of a future which with 
a little pluck and planning may yet be shaken from its 
iron groove and cast into an orbit closer to our hearts’ 
desire. It is instead a time for educators, of all men, to 
stand to their guns. It is a time for us to tell America not 
only what we have done for her, but what we are pre- 
pared yet to do. 

There is little of which we need to be ashamed, and 
much of which we should be proud. In the past, it has 
been the pupils taught by our predecessors who built out 
of a primeval wilderness the nation which is at once the 
wonder and the envy of mankind. In the future, it will 
be the boys and girls now listening to our words who 
will use old Earth itself as but a footstool, and who will 
unfurl upon the outer worlds of space the banner of the 
Great Republic. 
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Can A 
~ Dead Duck 
~ Swim? 


By J. L. McCaskill 


ETH W. SHIELDS, of Seymour, 

Indiana, was angry. He sat down 

and wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Indianapolis Star: 

“My sincere congratulations on 
your splendid editorial about Mike 
Todd’s reported, disgraceful, income- 
tax deductible brawl staged in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York. 

“We have a friend teaching school 
here. She wanted a better job, so she 
attended Indiana University last sum- 
mer in order to acquire more know]- 
edge with the hope, as in the case of 
Mike Todd, of making more money. 

“Could she deduct her expenses for 
this post-graduate schooling? Can a 
dead duck swim? 

“School teachers, wake up. Forget 
post-graduate education. Start, in- 
stead, giving cocktail parties for your 
local school boards. Expenses in- 
curred for such pleasures will be 
found by our great government to be 
legitimately deductible from your in- 
come tax.” 

Mr. Shields will be glad to know 
that American teachers have awak- 
ened. Under the auspices of the NEA 
and the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, they have launched a campaign, 
not to make cocktails a business ex- 
pense, but to arrive at a workable 
description of educational expenses 
as an item deductible from income 
tax. 

The King-Jenkins bill, HR 4662, 
faces hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee during Janu- 
ary or early February. HR 4662 seeks 
to redefine the necessary business 
expenses of teachers to include the 
cost of tuition for summer and even- 
ing courses, transportation to and 
from classes, books and necessary 
supplies, and the excess cost of living 
expenses incurred while living away 
from home and attending school. 
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“| want to dictate a letter to my congressman 
about schools!” 


The full text of HR 4662 is con- 
tained in The Case of the Deductible 
Tights, a 12-page publication of the 
NEA Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Free copies 
available on request. The booklet 
makes it clear that the language of 
the bill makes no distinction between 
college teachers and teachers of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; it in- 
cludes members of the educational 
staff of an accredited school at any 
level. Dr. McCaskill, author of this 
article, is executive secretary of NEA 
Legislative Commission and director 
of the Division. 


HR 4662 was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Cecil R. King (D-Calif.) 
last February. The same bill was in- 
troduced by Representative Thomas 
A. Jenkins (R-Ohio). In addition, 
there are more than two dozen other 
bills with a similar purpose, includ- 
ing HR 5390, Lipscomb; HR 6105, 
Teague; and HR 8902, Holt, also Cali- 
fornia congressmen. 

All of these bills seek to provide 
more equitable tax treatment for all 
American teachers. If passed, this re- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code 
will permit those teachers who item- 
ize their expenses on their income tax 
return to deduct the cost of profes- 
sional growth from their taxable 
income. The effect will be a lower 
federal income tax and a saving 
which normally may go as high 
as $150. Technically, HR 4662 puts 








a limit of $600 for these deductible 
expenses. Because most teachers are 
in a tax bracket ranging from 20% to 
26% they may effect a saving up to 
$150 on their federal tax bill. 

The King-Jenkins bill this month 
faces its most crucial hurdle before 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. The 25 Representatives who 
make up this committee, in effect, 
will decide whether HR 4662 will 
fall by the wayside or will be in- 
cluded in the overall revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code. NEA has 
been working for several months to 
prepare and acquaint the 25 members 
of the Committee with the facts of 
the King-Jenkins proposal. Repre- 
sentative King of the 17th District, 
Los Angeles, is author of the bill and 
a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Supporting NEA’s campaign with 
committee members have been the 
resolutions passed by teacher associa- 
tions and letters from individual 
members of the profession. Similarly, 
there has been welcome support from 
many other members of the House 
of Representatives who are not mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

After the King-Jenkins bill be- 
comes part of the omnibus tax bill, 
its fate will be shared by a multi- 
tude of other tax proposals as they 
make their way through the House of 
Representatives, the Senate Finance 
Committee, and the Senate as a 
whole. Finally, to become law, the 
bill must go to the President for his 
signature. 

As usual, this legislative process is 
slow and complicated. Success will 
not be certain until final approval; 
this may be as far off as next May 
or June. On the other hand, sudden 
death may occur during any one of 
these legislative steps—in the House, 
in the Senate, or in the White House. 

The teaching profession has long 
been in the forefront of the fight for 
better schools and better education 
for all American children. This year, 
the members of the profession have 
an opportunity to express themselves 
for their own personal and profes- 
sional advantage. Individually, and 
through their state and local associa- 
tions, teachers have it within their 
power not only to talk about taxes 
but to do something for themselves in 
order to get more equitable treatment. 
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How to Make Engineers 


This “chief engineer” assigns client 
problems to his “staff”, bringing realism 
and challenge to his high school math classes. 


HERE would be no shortage of engineers in this 

country if there were more teachers like Robert A. 
Fertig, mathematics instructor at Burlingame high 
school. 

Advanced math students in Fertig’s junior and senior 
classes, stimulated by the realism of solving specific 
problems from fictitious “clients”, serve as consulting 
engineers in a make-believe firm named BURCAL EN- 
GINEERING CORPORATION. The name, of course, 
is a contraction of Burlingame, California. 

Fertig, as “chief engineer,” delivers to members of his 
class every month or six weeks copies of duplicated let- 
ters formally addressed to his “engineering staff.” 

For instance, one proposed “Playing Field B.H.S., Ren- 
ovation of.” It stated present elevations on a plot of the 
field and suggested a problem of leveling to avoid flood- 
ing, required a grid to scale showing new elevations and 
a job cost estimate based on arbitrary prices of fill and 
drainage tile. 

The class forms itself into teams of five to spend the 
period in discussing the problem and methods of solving 
it. Then each engineer, working individually, attacks 
the problem in his own way. When the group meets 
again, the answers invariably correspond, even though 
the young engineers may have totally dissimilar work- 
sheets. 
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Another problem, based on a timely appeal by the 
President, suggested that a self-teaching text-book was 
needed for training engineering students and proposed 
that teams prepare sample units for such a text. The 
problem included working out a complete key together 
with specific problems. 

When the newspapers were filled with speculation on 
the effects of radiation, the staff received an urgent com- 
munique called “Operation Visual”: in which it must 
compute “downwind radiation fallout associated with 
the detonation of thermonuclear devices.” A three- 
dimensional model was required in which certain work 
was to be “farmed out” and certain procedures and ob- 
servations were specified by the “chief engineer” on a 
single sheet of paper. 

When BURCAL first came to life in 1954 the class was 
galvanized into action when it received copies of a letter 
from the sales manager to the chief engineer requesting 
a statement on relative performance of new cars then 
coming on the market. Detailed information was to be 
placed in graphic and equation form. 

This study sent members of teams scurrying to car 
dealers for specification sheets used as the basis for equa- 
tions on engine revolutions, air intake, and shifting ratios. 
Sports-car and hot-rod enthusiasts argued the relative 

Turn to page 34 
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By Fred M. Hunter 


NEA, Defender and Advocate 


The National Education Association makes possible 
a unified profession, providing consensus in the 
education of youth and making freedom’s dream a reality. 


OW badly do the people of the United States need 
the National Education Association? Some, espe- 
cially propagandists with an axe to grind, would say, 
“Not at all—it is a selfish pressure group.” A far more 
important section of public opinion would say, “The 
NEA is essential to the wellbeing of a vitally important 
profession.” Still others, believing profoundly in the 
mission of America in the modern world and peering 
into the future of free society, would declare positively, 
“The NEA is indispensable to the maintenance of a mili- 
tant program in behalf of a free world.” 

Now, let us glimpse the apparent needs of America in 
its sponsorship for such a program. First of these is an 
articulate, authoritative voice in support of a youth pro- 
gram and the teachers who implement it. Public policy 
in the United States, as nowhere else in the world, is an 
outcome of decisive public opinion. That opinion has 
come to be emotionally dedicated to the purpose of giv- 
ing each generation of American youth an equal oppor- 
tunity. This commitment foresees the creation of a 
renewed and ever more powerful America as the public 
supports a program with hopes of such a goal, turning 
out as mature and capable citizens four million young 
people each year, graduating into the adult world. 

As a second indispensable role, the NEA unites and 
puts into effective operation a profession of more than 


Dr. Frederick Maurice Hunter, 78, 
was president of the NEA in 1920-21, 
the only Californian to hold that office 
(except David Starr Jordan in 1915). 
He was educated in the public schools 
of Kansas, University of Nebraska, 
Columbia University, and the Univer- 
sity of California (where he received 
his Ed. D. degree). He started teach- 
ing in a one-room rural school at the 
age of 18, became superintendent of 
schools in Kansas and Nebraska. He 
came to California in 1917 to become 
superintendent of schools in Oakland, 
serving there until 1928. For the next 
seven years he was chancellor of the 
University of Denver, followed by a 
similar role (1935-46) for the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. He 
has been Honorary Chancellor, resid- 
ing in Eugene, Oregon (2288 Fair- 
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a million highly trained and specialized teachers and 
leaders. Its effective impact is upon youth but scarcely 
less on public opinion in the adult citizenry of America. 

Third, in a democratic and almost classless society such 
as ours, there should be no central control of educational 
policy. No administrative arm of the central govern- 
ment should in any way control the content of instruction 
nor its administrative procedures. In our entire national 
history we have never had this handicap, but in a nation 
where the success of our philosophy of life and the des- 
tiny of freedom in the world depend upon both the 
concentration and widespread knowledge of youth as 
they come to maturity, an instrument for summarizing 
and stating policy cannot be dispensed with. Where ad- 
ministration is carried on by authoritative units of organ- 
ization numbering more than 100,000 school districts, as 
is the case in the U.S.A., there must be a united voicing 
of either a consensus or a clearly reasoned statement of 
policy acceptable to the nation. In view of this neces- 
sarily “grass roots” policy of establishing authority, such 
an agency as the NEA’s Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is clearly necessary. No more effective educational 
instrument for this purpose has appeared in any other 
nation of the world. 

Fourth: America’s limitless capacity to consume, its 
unparallelled market for goods and services, is the direct 





mount Blvd.) since 1946. Dr. Hunter, 
honored as senior past president of 
NEA at the Centennial Convention 
last summer, was named by the late 
Archie J. Cloud as one of the 12 great- 
est educators to serve in California 
during the period 1910-1940. In the 
footnote (page 15, September CTA 
Journal) to that citation, it was in- 
ferred that Dr. Hunter (like ten 
others on the list) had died. In a 
spirited letter to the editor, the very 
healthy doctor denied the rumors of 
his demise. He was invited to write 
his opinion of NEA from his rich 
half-century of experience on impor- 
tant committees and commissions and 
as president at a critical point in the 
Association’s growth. And here it is. 


—jJWM 
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outcome of our long-time varied and locally controlled 
educ::tional policy. Consequently, the productive proc- 
ess and its predominance in the world is tied intimately 
to standards of living created by the impact of our free 
and many-sided educational structure. We surpass the 
world not because we are smarter individually than other 
peoples in the world, nor because our resources so 
greatly surpass those of other nations, but because of 
our capacity to make individual decisions freely and 
intelligently. 

The people of America have begun to recognize the 
reason why our current educational policy is so success- 
ful. The members of the teaching profession are coming 
into full realization in recent years of the relation of their 
work as teachers to our national success in the world and 
America’s leadership of free society. No other conclusion 
is possible so far as the American teaching profession is 
concerned but that the National Education Association 
is indispensable to children, to teachers, to the American 
nation, and to the final establishment of a free world. 


At the convention of the NEA in Philadelphia in July, 
1957, the 100th birthday of the Association was cele- 
brated. The immense enrollment of 704,000 individual 
members is naturally the most important foundation 
stone of its structure. Added to the personal membership 
is an army of affiliates consisting of state associations 
and more than 6,000 voting locals. Over 30 departments 
and 25 commissions constitute the operating units that 
reach to all parts of the United States and spread the 
influence of American education throughout the world. 

Among the powerful instruments to enable the educa- 
tional forces of the country to do their job are: American 
Association of School Administrators (consisting of the 
organized school executives of the nation) and Classroom 
Teachers Department (consisting, with the affiliates, of 
the units of more than a million teachers as the “grass 
roots” organization of the Association). The NEA Journal 
has a circulation of about 750,000, providing the lines of 
communication of this, the largest professional organiza- 
tion in the world. 


The important Research Division began its work in 


1920 and extended its influence throughout the nation 
and, indeed, the free world. This organization has been 
able to furnish to supporters of the educational program 
and the nation accurate and applicable data upon which 
the present comparatively high level of financial support 
has been achieved. Boards of education, school execu- 
tives, state legislatures, and departments of education 
in colleges, in universities, and teachers’ colleges, and an 
interested press have come to rely heavily upon the find- 
ings of the NEA Research Department. 


Commissions In Important Work 


The Educational Policies Commission, now in its 24th 
year of operation, is the implement at the disposal of the 
profession for summarizing and stating educational 
policy. Its publications, addressed largely to teachers, 
now comprise a sizeable library. The Defense Commis- 
sion, a vigorous and militant unit for the purpose of 
defending our democratic habits of life through educa- 
tion, commands funds and methods which a few years 
ago enabled it to start proceedings which unhorsed one 
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of the most iniquitous political machines in the United 
States. 


The whole of this almost unbelievable roster of the 
missiles and warheads of democratic action has come 
into being as the modern phase of this 100 year old Voice 
of American Education. This second phase began with 
the establishment of the first delegate assembly as the 
governing body of the Association in 1920. A commission 
appointed for the purpose some two years previously 
developed a representative plan for the governing and 
working structure of the Association. It began full opera- 
tion at the Des Moines meeting in 1921. It was my rare 
good fortune to have been president of the Association 
at the Des Moines meeting. I remember the humble 
beginnings which were to carry us entirely away from 
the convention plan of procedure. The years through 
which the convention plan laid the foundations and 
established traditions stretched from 1857 through 63 
years. The leaders of those years rendered a monumental 
service which was a prime requisite for the establishment 
of the new educational weapon of the gigantic propor- 
tions just listed, which would now and henceforth lead 
the crusade in the world for education as the bulwark 
of free minds. 


Great Growth Over Years 


At the Des Moines meeting we were operating on a 
budget of $133,000. Our membership totaled 52,000. 
Our house organ was a leaflet. In 1957 the operative 
budget was $3,500,000. The NEA Journal had evolved 
into a periodical of tremendous power and a circulation 
of near '.50,000. We had created a headquarters office 
in Washington for which the funds were completely 
subscribed, amounting to some eight million dollars, now 
almost completed. 

The Des Moines meeting of 1921 became an historical 
marker upon at least two counts. The change from a 
convention type of control and operative procedure 
made it possible for NEA to become the articulate voice 
of the foundational organization of democratic society. 
A second vital outcome of enduring importance was the 
decision of the delegate assembly at Des Moines to re- 
main completely free from either industrial management 
or organized labor. At that meeting the militant and 
often violent attitude on the part of labor union organi- 
zation to capture control of the organized teachers of 
the nation was decisively and almost unanimously de- 
feated. From 1921 to 1957, at least, the rank and file of 
the teaching profession have continued most effectively 
to resist the encroachments of either partisan wing of 
our highly organized industrial right and left wing 
parties. 

In the century from 1857 to date, a progressive evolu- 
tionary process has operated to provide for a potent 
warhead for the legions arrayed in behalf of Jefferson’s 
great spiritual goal, “I have declared eternal hostility to 
every kind of tyranny over the mind of man.” If Amer- 
ican education succeeds in its avowed purpose of carry- 
ing “the defense of democracy through education” to its 
triumphant conclusion by the success of its program for 
American youth, the battle for a free world will have 
been won. 
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Understand Insurance Plans 


Is Advice of CTA Panel 


By Howard Nordstrom 


ys CTA-sponsored insurance 

program, with annual premium 
exceeding six million dollars, can be 
considered big business. Considering 
the fact that the first insurance plan 
(CTA automobile insurance) was 
started only seven years ago, there 
should be no doubt that CTA mem- 
bers endorse this service of the Asso- 
ciation. Members appreciate the fact 
that each of the CTA insurance plans 
was developed after extensive study 
by the Advisory Panel on Insurance. 
Each plan was devised to meet the 
needs of California teachers. Because 
of the size of CTA, insurance com- 
panies have been willing to provide 
coverages and quote rates that few 
other groups could get. This is one of 
the many advantages of membership 
in a large and potent organization. 

CTA members should know how to 
make best use of the insurance plans. 
The Insurance Panel suggests that all 
teachers currently enrolled in CTA 
insurance plans heed the advice 
based on problems brought to its 
attention. 

Any health plan is satisfactory un- 
til a person files a claim for disability. 
Then the subscriber, in many cases, 
finds that his insurance covers only a 
portion of his hospital and medical 
expenses. The natural reaction is to 
wonder whether the health plan does 
what it was supposed to do. When 
they find, as is true in all but rela- 
tively few cases, that only a part of 
their expenses is paid by the insur- 
ance company, they become un- 
happy. It should be emphasized that 
the purpose of most health insurance 
plans is to provide coverage or pro- 
tection against unforeseen accidents 
and illnesses. No plan provides full 
coverage. Although such a plan could 
be written, the cost would be so high 
that few people could afford to pur- 
chase it. 


Mr. Nordstrom, a Fresno elemen- 
tary school principal, is chairman of 
CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance. 


To avoid misunderstandings and 
hard feelings, the Insurance Panel 
recommends that all persons enrolled 
in the CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan 
do two things: (1) Read carefully the 
contract you received when you en- 
rolled in the Plan. You will find there 
an enumeration and explanation of 
what is covered and what is excluded 
from coverage. (2) Discuss with your 
doctor, in advance of any major serv- 
ice to be rendered to you or your 
dependents, what his fee will be. If 
you feel that his charges are exorbi- 
tant, you have the privilege of con- 
sulting another doctor whose fees 
may be nearer to what you can afford 
to pay. 

Over the years the panel has re- 
ceived complaints from a number of 
teachers regarding what they con- 
sider to be unsatisfactory settlements 
of claims submitted to Blue Cross. In 
each case the panel has requested 
Blue Cross to review the facts under- 
lying the settlement. This type of 
service is available to anyone en- 
rolled in the CTA-Blue Cross Health 
Plan. 

In some of the cases, additional in- 
formation furnished by the attend- 
ing physician has justified the grant- 
ing of an extra allowance. In other 
cases, the misunderstanding could be 
traced to the fact that the physician 





{ eos 


“Whadda you think, Miss Wade? 
A or A— ?” 


reported one way to the patient «nd 
a different way to Blue Cross. Most 
cases, however, can be traced di- 
rectly to the fact that the subscriber 
had not read his Blue Cross contract 
and is therefore not familiar with 
what the plan provides. Considering 
the fact that the health plan enrolls 
more than 53,000 at the present time, 
it is not surprising that some misun- 
derstanding will arise in the settle- 
ment of claims. Blue Cross has never 
failed to show a willingness to deter- 
mine the cause of difficulty. 

The automobile insurance plan has 
been operating smoothly during its 
seven years of existence. Few com- 
plaints have been registered. One 
problem recurs: how does one trans- 
fer insurance from one car to an- 
other? A policyholder bought a new 
car and asked the company to trans- 
fer his insurance before he disposed 
of the old car. Shortly thereafter the 
uninsured car was involved in a seri- 
ous accident. The cost of retaining 
the insurance on the old car would 
have been negligible and could have 
saved thousands of dollars that might 
need to be paid out as a result of the 
accident. Remember: never discon- 
tinue insurance on an automobile until 
you have disposed of the car. 

Although there are now 37 claims 
offices strategically located through- 
out the state ready to serve you, you 
are always at liberty to contact by 
telephone (collect) either the Los An- 
geles or San Francisco office of Calli- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Exchange. 
This should be done if there is any 
question regarding the settlement of 
a claim. 

The CTA Income Protection Plan, 
underwritten by Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company, is now in 
its third year. The plan protects 
CTA members against salary losses 
resulting from extended illnesses or 
accidents. 

A teacher in the Bay Area has 
drawn two years of income benefits 
as a result of a prolonged illness. The 
panel believes that every teacher 
should have this type of protection. 
The cost is only $18 a year, and the 
plan is available only to CTA mem- 
bers on a group enrollment basis 
(requiring a 50% of local chapter 
enrollment). 

The CTA Group Life Insurance 
Plan, underwritten by Occidental 
Life Insurance Company, was started 
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math, the other the “core,” (spelling, 
literature, newspaper, etc.) and Eng- 
lish, with both handling social studies. 

The fact that the plant is on a sep- 
arate site, completely apart from both 
secondary and K-6 sites, has proven 
beneficial. 

Junior high students have their 
own social and athletic programs in 
conjunction with other students of this 
level in the area. We have found these 
trips to adjoining communities to be 
excellent socializing experiences. 
What do the kids think of the new 
situation? Here are some sample an- 
swers: “I feel more at home here with 
kids my own age;” “I know everyone 
here; if eighth grade were still in 
high school, we'd feel like squirts 
alongside them.” 

This year we are adding physics 
and biology to the curriculum. To 
skeptics of the advisability of this 
scheme, we would remind them that 
children in Western Europe have 
long been studying physics from 
grade six on up. Our course is intro- 
ductory in nature and we hope it will 





serve to make the secondary course 
less formidable than it often seems to 
youngsters. 

Last June, the Community Recrea- 
tion Committee completed a multi- 
purpose court on the five-acre junior 
high site. It can be used for volley- 
ball, tennis, and shuffle-board. 

Reporting to parents consists of 
four formal reports and two parent 
conferences a year. The report card 
indicates letter grades from A-F. To 
those who think this archaic we will 
say that nine-tenths of parents an- 
swering our questionnaire requested 
this kind of grading. Perhaps parents 
feel they can understand this type of 
report. 

Our trustees and our community 
are happy with this program as evi- 
denced by consideration, at some fu- 
ture date, of a new junior high plant 
with improvements. 

We believe we are proving that a 
separate intermediate facility is not 
only practical, but most beneficial to 
even the smallest school districts. Our 
junior high enrollment this year is 56. 








CLL ORO eee 


Professional questions may be addressed to Harry A. Fosdick, secretary of CTA Commission 
on Personnel Standards. 


Time for lunch 

Q. Several teachers in our district 
have questions raised by the local re- 
quirement for noon duty which, on 
duty days, allows no time for lunch. 
We're assigned designated areas to 
cover. If an accident should occur 
while one is away grabbing a sand- 
wich to eat on the job, wouldn't the 
absent teacher be guilty of negligence 
and subject to legal action? 

Does the Labor Code specify how 
long we can be worked without a rea- 
sonable food and refreshment break? 
How about provisions for women 
employees? 

We are quoted the Administrative 
Code Section which covers play- 
ground duty as a prelude to our as- 
signments to noon duty. This task 
amounts to only 20 percent of our 
lunch time through the year, but it’s 
100 percent on the days assigned. 
Ans. The Labor Code provisions 
do not apply to teachers, but the 
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State Administrative Code declares 
that teachers must be given one-half 
the regular lunch period or not less 
than 20 minutes free from any school 
duties each day. Requiring play- 
ground or cafeteria supervision dur- 
ing this time would constitute a 
violation of this regulation. Hence it 
would seem that any negligence cited 
in an accident case such as you de- 
scribe would be directed at the ad- 
ministrative officer who violated the 
law by making an assignment con- 
trary to its provisions, though it is 
possible that the teacher might be 
included in a legal complaint. 

I have no information now on what 
the State Department of Education 
intends to do to force compliance 
with this regulation, since no penalty 
is specified. The complaints regard- 
ing violations are becoming suffi- 
ciently common that some keen 
interest is being given by a CTA com- 
mittee in seeking enforcement. 








Extended maternity leave 
Q. Cana teacher on maternity | cave 
use her accumulated sick leave to ex. 
tend her leave, the extended part then 
being a paid leave? 

Ans. The Attorney General has 
ruled that leave for normal preg. 
nancy and birth cannot be inter. 
preted as sick leave. However, if 
abnormal complications develop, sick 
leave provisions do apply. A few dis. 
tricts count the time between birth 
and the date on which the teacher is 
physically able to return to the class- 
room as sick leave. Under the Educa- 
tion Code as revised in 1957, it is not 
mandatory that a district do this. 
Wide latitude now is given the dis- 
trict in determining its own policies 
in respect to the amount of salary to 
be deducted for maternity leave. 


Private music lessons 

Q. Is it permissible for a public 
school music teacher to accept stu- 
dents and teach privately outside of 
school time? 

Ans. It is legally permissible so 
long as local board policy does not 
limit such activities. The Code of 
Ethics for California Teachers states 
merely that the professional teacher 
“accepts no remuneration directly or 
indirectly for tutoring or equipping 
his own pupils.” The Personnel 
Standards Commission has never in- 
terpreted this to mean that any 
teacher could not accept private pu- 
pils so long as those pupils were not 
members of his own classes in the 
school system. 


Genuine withdrawal 

Q. Iamon maternity leave from my 
district and may have the leave ex- 
tended through a second year. Would 
it be possible for me to withdraw my 
funds from the retirement system 
without having to re-deposit the full 
amount plus interest when I return 
to teaching? 

Ans. The new law adopted by the 
1957 Legislature by which a teacher 
may re-enter the retirement system 
after having withdrawn his funds was 
not intended for those who are given 
leave and are planning to return to 
the classroom. In fact, the law re- 
quires that the member applying for 
withdrawal of funds must prove that 
his termination of employment is 
genuine and not merely a leave of 
absence. 
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Salary effective date 

Q. in May, 1957,1 signed a contract 
as a teacher on provisional credentials 
with the stipulation that I do my ut- 
most to obtain my regular credential 
by the end of summer. I completed 
the requirements and my regular cre- 
dential has just arrived, Am I entitled 
to have my salary immediately in- 
creased to the $4200 minimum? My 
credential was dated November 1, 
1957. When would the salary increase 
be effective? 

Ans. Whether or not your comple- 
tion of requirements for a regular 
credential would result in a salary 
increase for the current year depends 
on the salary policy of your district. 
Some districts specify the date on 
which academic work must be com- 
pleted to count for the following 
year’s salary. Any units or a change 
in credential status after that date 
would not be effective until the fol- 
lowing year. You have contracted to 
serve under your provisional creden- 
tial, even though you may now have 
a regular credential also on file in the 
county office. 


Repay summer salary 

QO. One of our teachers took ma- 
ternity leave the first semester of this 
year after having received her advance 
salary warrants for July and August. 
It now appears that she will not want 
to return to teaching at all this year. 
Can she be forced to repay the money 
she received for July and August? 
Our district policy provides for ma- 
ternity leave without pay. 

Ans. She not only can be required 
to repay the summer warrants, but 
the district is compelled to collect this 
money. Districts which operate on 
the advance payment basis for a 12- 
month salary plan are required to 
recover these funds when the teacher 
does not serve during the time for 
which payments were an advance. 
This is another sample of the prob- 
lems which are leading many districts 
to drop this system and shift to the 
plan by which the summer payments 
are deducted during the year of serv- 
ice and paid after the service is ren- 
dered. 


Re-hire on leave 

QO. After teaching two years ina dis- 
trict, | was granted leave without pay 
for the current year for personal rea- 
sons. Will it be necessary for me to 
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re-apply for my position or am I auto- 
matically re-hired for next year? 

Ans. If you were granted leave by 
board action, you are currently an 
employee and are re-employed for 
next year unless the board notifies 
you to the contrary by May 15. You 
should check your local policy, how- 
ever, since some districts require the 
teacher on leave to notify the admin- 
istration of his intention to return to 
service and the policy sets a deadline 
for such notification. Dismissal ac- 
tion (technically, “action to not re- 
employ’) is then taken automatically 
if the teacher's notice has not arrived. 


Special Education 
Has Virile Growth 


By Warren 0. Mendenhall 


Mr. Mendenhall is assistant super- 
intendent of Orange County schools 
and state president of I.C.E.C. As 
noted in his article, the federation, 
grown 150% in the past year, is plan- 
ning its annual convention in San 
Diego next May 2-3. 


IRILITY in any educational proj- 

ect depends not only upon accep- 
tance, but growth and change. Spe- 
cial education in California public 
schools has indicated both. 

In growth three areas are espe- 
cially obvious—the increase in the 
number of classes for atypical chil- 
dren, the growth in membership in 
the State Federation of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, and the experimental projects 
enacted by the 1957 State Legislature. 

In 1955-56 there were 142,402 phy- 
sically handicapped children receiv- 
ing some type of special educational 
offering throughout California. This 
compares with 107,585 such children 
in 1953-54. In the area of the men- 
tally retarded, 1953 enrollment in 
special classes in the state showed 
16,327 children. The enrollment for 
March 1957 was 25,699, an increase 
of over 57% in three years. In one 
rapidly growing county for the cur- 
rent year there are 79 classes for 
handicapped students compared with 
57 such classes for the previous school 
year. This example is repeated in 
many other counties. 

Membership in the State Federa- 
tion of the International Council for 


Exceptional Children jumped from 
850 in 1955-56 to 1204 in 1956-57. 

Two important experimental proj- 
ects were enacted and given financial 
support by the recent session of the 
Legislature — experimental studies 
over a three year period of emotion- 
ally disturbed children and mentally 
gifted children. An appropriation of 
$108,000 for the first year supports 
these studies. 

There have been some changes 
which reflect a recognition of need. 
State apportionments to meet the ex- 
cess costs for special education have 
been materially increased—50% in the 
case of physically handicapped, from 
$400 to $600 per year for each pupil 
in average daily attendance. The in- 
crease in apportionments for men- 
tally retarded, though not so great, 
has been substantial. 

Of special interest to those en- 
gaged in the area of speech, is the 
new law making it possible to accept 
children in the school for individual 
speech correction at the age of three. 

Professionally, thirty chapters of 
I.C.E.C. are active throughout the 
state. Reports of their activities show 
continuous efforts to inform the pub- 
lic regarding the needs of atypical 
children, provide for inservice growth 
of teachers engaged in special educa- 
tion, and enlarge opportunities avail- 
able in communities for children with 
handicaps. The annual spring con- 
vention of this organization provides 
a highlight of inspiration and growth. 

Leaders in special education are 
aware of the importance of evalu- 
ating the program. Rapid growth 
must be tied to fundamental values. 
Throughout the state, efforts are be- 
ing made to analyze and discover just 
what results are being obtained by 
various procedures and methods. In 
fact the theme for the convention 
(San Diego, May 2-3, 1958) of the 
State Federation of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children this 
year is “Let’s Look at the Ledger.” 

Eventually the concern that there 
be educational opportunity for all 
must be realized in alert communi- 
ties who recognize the high worth of 
those of its members who start out 
with other than normal physical 
endowment, and whose citizens make 
certain that these children be given 
the opportunity to participate to the 
limit of their ability in the life of the 
school and community. 
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Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the gingle-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 

BJ— uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds. 


BJ is continuously revised to 
supplement current teaching 
methods and textbooks. 


If your classroom or school encyclopaedia is edited 
“for all ages,’’ it has surprisingly large gaps in 
which the material is of no use in your grade. 

That is why the editors of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica created the reference work devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of elementary and junior 
high grades— Britannica Junior. 

A children’s reference library must be as critical 
about what it excludes as it is about what it in- 
cludes. If you will compare by excluding higher 
level material from any classroom encyclopaedia 
you'll find that Britannica Junior gives your stu- 


Planned to teach young minds...printed to lead young eyes! 


dents maximum information—more than they can 
get from any other source. 

Britannica Junior’s short sentences, short para- 
graphs and simplified vocabulary invite and lead 
young eyes. Large, clear type—selected by the 
children themselves in classroom tests—is printed 
on a special grade of non-glare paper. So, even in 
the smallest detail, Britannica Junior carries out 
its intention to be of greater use in your classroom. 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room 50-MC. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR: 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 

















Dan gerous? 


Ave Chest X-rays 


Fears of teachers based on the amount of radiation they receive 
from chest x-rays was a subject of discussion at the October meeting 
of the CTA Northern Section council. It was revealed that many 
teachers distrust the machines used in portable x-ray vans. The report 
was relayed to the Journal with a request for an authoritative answer. 
The Journal appealed to Dr. L. Henry Garland, M.D., consultant of 
the American Cancer Society, San Francisco, and author of technical 
| journal articles on radiation exposure. Here is his reassuring reply. 


7 primary purpose of periodic 
x-ray examination of the chest is 
the detection of clinically silent or 
unsuspected pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In a few persons, especially those 
over 50 years of age, an occasional si- 
lent tumor may also be revealed. The 
current detection rate of previously 
unsuspected active pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in routine surveys is much less 
than one per thousand persons exam- 
ined. However, it should be noted 
that a negative report does not ex- 
clude significant disease, since small 
lesions may be obscured or over- 
looked. This phenomenon is not 
unique for chest radiology. 


In considering the potential radia- 
tion hazards of periodic chest x-rays, 
the various methods of examination 
should be considered. In most sur- 
veys the examination is conducted 
with the use of a photofluorographic 
x-ray unit, a commonly used film size 
being 70 mm. The average entrance 
skin dose in such a study is about 0.3 
roentgens. (The roentgen is an inter- 
national unit of radiation ionization. 
One roentgen absorbed in tissue is 
equivalent to about 100 ergs and is 
called 1 rad.) Chest surveys may also 
be conducted with conventional x-ray 
diagnostic equipment; when such has 
adequate filters and cones, and is 
under the supervision of a radiologist, 
the amount of radiation tends to be 
kept to a minimum. 


As an example, a conventional 
14 x 17 film of the chest made under 
these circumstances results in an av- 
erage skin dose of approximately 0.03 
roentgens, or one tenth the amount 
necessary for a photofluorogram. A 
recent recommendation of the Na- 
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tional Committee on Radiation 
Protection states that for nonoccupa- 
tional workers (those individuals not 
repeatedly exposed to radiation as 
part of their occupation) the weekly 
dose should not exceed 0.1 r. This 
recommendation further states that 
in this group, individuals up to the 
age of thirty should not receive more 
than a total of 10 r., and those over 
the age of thirty, not more than 10 r. 
per decade. This means that a non- 
occupational worker could have a 
total of about 300 conventional chest 
x-ray examinations up to age 30, and 
a similar number for each subsequent 
decade after thirty— provided no 
other medical or dental x-ray exam- 
inations were made. Conversely, this 
number would be reduced to about 
30 minifilms for similar periods when 
examinations are conducted with 
photofluorographic units. 


In considering potential hazards of 
radiation, it is well to realize that we 
all receive approximately 0.3 milli- 
roentgens daily from natural back- 
ground radiation, consisting of 
cosmic radiation plus the radiation 
of naturally occurring radioisotopes 
present in our bodies and our envi- 
ronment in minute amounts. Biologic 
studies in recent years show that ge- 
netic changes may be produced in 
lower forms of animal life with small 
doses of radiation. The transference 
of this experimental data to humans 
represents speculation; there is as 
yet no evidence that the persons or 
progeny of the large mass of people 
who have received chest studies dur- 
ing the past two generations have 
been altered in any way. The possi- 
bility of leukemia or decreased lon- 






FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW BOOKS OF 
READINGS . . . FRESH 
AND EXCITING IN 
APPEARANCE ... 
THOROUGHLY 
READABLE AND 
TEACHABLE 


LITERATURE 
FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


®A top-notch program into 
which has been built a pro- 
gram for developing and ex- 
tending reading skills. 


®@ All the selections, many by 
contemporary authors, are 
good reading—and good 
writing. 


® Detailed teachers’ handbooks 
offer an enriched program of 
development in reading, com- 
plete lesson plans for the sel- 
lections, and practical sugges- 
tions for helping your students 
to develop appreciation and 
understanding of literature. 


LITERATURE 
OF ADVENTURE 


LITERATURE 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


LITERATURE 
OF AMERICA 


LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


2550 Hanover Street 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


























TEACHERS! WIN A FREE)P 


...OR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP |" 


Enter now... follow 














Now 
e 
these simple rules: wing 
Complete the following statement in 25 . rai 
words or less: “I like American Seating ae Chat 
school furniture because .. . re Nott 
2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of re fam 
* the most apt, original, and sincere state- ae fum 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The oe 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an oe O 
independent panel of educators who will do hae use 
the final judging. Their decision will be Ath | 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be TE — 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By ey It 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of é is ai 
its being accepted for judging, you consent fe ta ; 
to the American Seating Company using such Ps y in 2 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- ts like 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the se A 
property of the American Seating Company. Pda Am 
eS 
3 Submit your entry on a post card or in es T pro 
* a letter. Include your name and address, ae ee It 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: _ 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box fur 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. and 


You may submit as many entries as you 
wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


Spee cease 


This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 








PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 
AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 























Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

. see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 


Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 





GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 




















Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world . . . 
be royally entertained as the VIP's 
which you will be! 











school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 










And here are some hints that may help you win! 














American Seating classroom furniture encourages 








TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 


proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable .. . 








and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


















AMERICAN 
. SEATING 


® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 












VIA 


BELGIAN World AIRLINES 





SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 












What Every 
Teacher Should 
Know About 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


With the flannel board the teacher presents 
vivid, meaningful association pictures to 
the class. Sharply graphic, tangible felt 
forms adhere to the flannel board's high 
nap surface without glue or tacks. They 
can be removed, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by teacher or pupil. Of course, 
the durable felt cut-outs can be reused 
term after term. 


Advantages of flannel board teaching are 
many —the felt cut-outs are appealing 
easily-recognized symbols big, bright 
and colorful. Students respond to the 
lesson with almost magnetic attention to 
the subject matter Even “slow learners” 
advance more rapidly. For the whole class, 
retention is extremely high Often the 
lesson can take the form of a game—and 
learning becomes fun 


Instructo cut-outs are supplied as sets 
for teaching arithmetic, language arts, 
geography, science, music, and for story- 
telling. Over fifty sets are available for all 
grade levels at prices starting at fifty cents. 


Parts of 

three cut-out sets shown in use. 
Combined cost of all three sets — 
over 100 cut-outs in all — only $3.10 


Instructo Flannel Boards come in a choice 
of four sizes—from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 
48 inches. The long wearing flannel sur- 
face is specially selected “eye-ease” green. 
The handsome finished oak frame is sturdy 
and harmonizes with classroom decor. Ar- 
ranged to hang or stand free on “Tilt- 
Rite Stand.” Prices begin at a low $3.25. 


— We'd like to give you this 
on 20-page booklet describing 
"\ the flannel board’s uses, 
and showing cut-out sets 
designed to aid the 
teacher in dozens of 
subjects. Write for 
your free copy 
today. 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 


enter 


JACRONDA MEG. CO. 
Dept. 3C 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 


gevity from ordinary chest surveys is 
regarded as completely negligible. 
Nevertheless, if minifilm or photo- 
fluorographic units are not operated 
carefully, it is possible for the average 
dose to exceed 0.3 r. per exposure. It 
is partly for this reason that the 
United States Public Health Service 
has just announced the end of routine 
X-ray surveys in unselected popula- 
tion groups. A second reason is the 
very low yield now rendered by such 
surveys. 

To summarize, periodic chest x-ray 
examinations, when properly con- 
ducted under expert radiological su- 
pervision, are not hazardous. How- 
ever, the very low yield from such 
examinations is to be noted, and their 
possible replacement by the simpler 
and safer skin test is under considera- 
tion. When the latter test is positive, 
chest x-ray examination may be indi- 
cated. Such examination is most com- 
petently and safely done under the 
supervision of a radiologist. Neces- 
sary periodic chest x-rays are not 
considered dangerous when super- 
vised by such a physician. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR 
MUTANT PROGENY 


By James C. Hackler 


Mr. Hackler, a teacher in Mt. Diablo 
unified district, Concord, referred the prob- 
lem of possible X-ray hazard (described in 
article above) to the CTA Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities committee at 
the recent Council meeting. It may be 
hoped that Dr. Garland’s comment preced- 
ing this letter may provide a satisfactory 
answer. 

The average person of 30 years of age 
has been exposed to approximately thirty 
times as much radiation from the medical 
X-ray as he has from fallout. Future esti- 
mates seem to indicate that X-rays will 
continue to be a much greater threat to the 
reproductive cells of human beings than 
fallout. 

We must understand that radiation can 
affect us in two ways. First, heavy doses 
can bring about somatic damage, i. e. dam- 
age to the body other than the reproduc- 
tive cells. Second, small doses can change 
the genetic structure of the reproductive 
cells and cause changes in future genera- 
tions. This does not mean that those persons 
who have been subjected to much radiation 
are going to produce two-headed children, 
but it has been found that radiologists and 
others exposed to more than average 
amounts of radiation do have a greater 
number of abnormal births. 

The dangerous feature of genetic damage 
is not in the fact that it may affect only the 
next generation, but that it has a cumulative 
effect on future generations. Persons with 
genetic changes can pass these on to their 
offspring along with any genetic damage 
done during their lifetime. 

Many scientists believe that mutations 
caused by the earth’s background radio- 


activity accounted for evolution. Since qj. 
most all mutations are harmful, Mothe, 
Nature eliminated those creatures who wer 
deformed, permitting only those mutants to 
live ti:at had survival value. As a result 
new species were developed. Today, med. 
ical science has saved many who would 
have died one hundred years ago. Surgical] 
operations sometimes permit individuak 
with severe deformities to live a norma! life. 
However, so far medical science has only 
been able to alter the somatic tissue in q 
favorable manner. The reproductive cell 
that have been damaged and which have 
been inherited cannot be repaired. While 
scientists have used X-rays to produce fruit 
flies with dramatically altered physical fea. 
tures, they have not been able to take a 
mutant strain and change it back to normal 
with any degree of success. In other words, 
the only way that mutant characteristics 
can be eliminated is through the death of 
the organism before it can reproduce. 

I would like to bring out three points in 
this letter. The first two have already been 
covered in national publications. The third 
point is the reason for this letter: 

(1) While small amounts of radiation may 
not harm the individual, it can harm his 
progeny. The June 13, 1956 New York 
Times published an article concerning radia- 
tion on the front page. The first paragraph 
stated, “A committee of outstanding scien- 
tists reported today that atomic radiation, 
no matter how small the dose, harms not 
only the person receiving it but also all of 
his descendents.” 

(2) X-rays present a much greater hazard 
to the i i te cells in the near future 
than atomic testing. 

(3) Teachers as a group are required to 
give proof against tuberculosis at frequent 
intervals. Until recently an X-ray was the 
required manner of providing this proof. 
It is certainly the most common technique 
used at the present time. When a teacher 
changes to a different district, he is some- 
times required to take a new X-ray even 
though his last examination was taken only 
recently. 

One idea that is not questioned here is 
the efficacy of the X-ray as a diagnostic tool. 
There are many situations where the value 
of the X-ray far outweighs the small genetic 
risk; but in the case of testing for tubercu- 
losis the new intradermal skin test could 
certainly be used as a screening device. 

San Francisco tested all of the children 
in its schools using the skin test. Since 92% 
had negative reactions, only 8% had to be 
exposed to X-rays. This procedure could be 
followed by other school districts and health 
departments in testing school children as 
well as teachers. 

Approximately 100,000 teachers in Cali- 
fornia are periodically subjected to X-rays. 
Many of these persons are in the child pro- 
ducing age range. In the future hundreds 
of thousands of descendents will inherit 
their genetic makeup. A certain number of 
these individuals will be born with defects. 
If a significant number of these routine 
X-rays were eliminated, the progeny of 
California teachers might include fewer 
physically and mentally handicapped chil- 

ren. 

The California legislature has recognized 
the problem by permitting the use of an 
intradermal skin test. However, time be- 
tween examinations has been shortened. 
Health departments, school districts, and 
individual teachers must now appraise the 
situation and decide whether they will make 
an effort to take a skin test or merely wan- 
der into the mobile X-ray unit when the 
time comes for the next examination. 
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Encouraged to Learn the Joy of Discovery 


To a youngster, the whole world—from sea 
to stratosphere—is his to explore. From his 
searching... studying .. . questioning, he oc- 
casionally grasps the meaning of what he 
sees. It is then—when he uncovers for him- 
self a bit of the wonders of nature and science 
—that he experiences the joy that comes with 
discovery. 


Today, educators in schools and universities 
believe, as we do, that it is important to en- 
courage young people to pursue their interest 
in science. General Petroleum, in line with 


this belief, provides for school-age youngsters 
the film “In the Beginning;’ a geologic his- 
tory of the earth... helps with the teenagers’ 
Science Fairs and donates a total of 13 under- 
graduate and graduate scholarships in the 
fields of petroleum engineering, geology and 
geophysics. 


These are just some of the many efforts that 
General Petroleum is making to benefit our 
younger citizens, and in the process help 
them to learn that the joy of discovery need 
not be restricted to childhood alone. 


General Petroleum Corporation 


A SOCONY MOBIL COMPANY 





Sera 
School Broadcast 
Schedule 


Per 
renee 
6’ \p oe) 


“Storyland of 
Music” 


TONE TALES 

Padre Serra’s Christmas Call Dec. 
Clock of the World Jan. 
Tune Telescope 

Topography in Tone 


LITERATURE AND MUSIC 
Peer Gynt 
Hiawatha 

Romeo and Juliet 
Traitor or Patriot? 


LEGEND AND MUSIC 

Siegfried a7 
El Dorado so 
Pele and Kamapuaa ~ 3 


NATURE AND MUSIC 

Neptune’s Aquarium *Mar. 20 
The Easter Story *Mar. 27 
Feathered Philharmonic Apr. 10 
Bugville Musicale Apr. 17 
Circus Symphony Apr. 24 
Robin Hood May 1 


The complete list of stations broadcasting the 
Program is given in the Teacher’s Manual. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


*Oregon stations only: March 20 program 
will be March 27. March 27 program will 
be April 3. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
ws Oe NRL eT 


SPUTNIK... 
(Continued from page 11) 


nually receive diplomas from our teacher 
education institutions, have prepared to 
teach science. This is because young people 
with scientific training are being lured into 
industry before they graduate by salaries 
which school districts cannot pay. Is that 
the fault of educators? 

3. The number of college graduates de- 
clined in the United States from 433,734 in 
1950 to 325,000 in 1956 because youngsters 
born during the low birth rate years of the 
thirties are now in college. This reduction 
in the number of college graduates has pro- 
duced shortages of trained personnel in all 
fields including science and engineering. 

* 4. At the same time our college graduates 
have been diminishing in number we have 
had an unprecedented demand for highly 
trained personnel due to the technological 
revolution and business boom. 

5. The universities and colleges are ap- 
parently generally failing to counsel more 
than a few of the bright young undergrad- 
uates we send them—the cream of the crop 
who must meet the entrance requirements 
of the particular university or iene 
science and mathematics. 

For example: Last year at one of the 
largest universities in California with 7202 
juniors and seniors, there were only 119 
mathematics majors and only 182 physics 
majors. 

At one of our largest state colleges with 
an enrollment of 8481 undergraduates, 
there were only 88 chemistry majors, 105 
physics majors and 103 mathematics majors. 
Are those conditions the fault of the public 
schools? 

6. A few university and college professors 
are criticizing the quality of high school 
teaching in the fields of science and math- 
ematics. Yet many of the same professors 
and their colleagues have trained the teach- 
ers they are criticizing. 

The public schools do not train teachers. 
The colleges and universities train our 
teachers and must assume full responsibility 
for that training. If the training of math- 
ematics and science teachers is of poor 
quality, then the colleges and universities 
who train them are at fault, zot the public 
schools. 

What I have said so far in endeavoring 
to answer what I consider to be wnfair and 
unwarranted attacks on the public schools 
is in no way either an effort to justify all 
of the practices in all of our schools or an 
indication that we do not welcome con- 
structive criticism. No profession spends 
so much time, money and effort in endeav- 
oring to improve its services as does the 
teaching profession and no other profession 
has been as frank in acquainting the public 
with its deficiencies and problems. 

We do resent the ‘woe generalizations of 
critics who assume that all schools and 
school districts have the same program and 
the same quality of educational opportunity. 
It is amazing that certain distinguished 
citizens and some scientists, trained in re- 
search procedures, have assumed that all 
public schools are identical in making their 
sweeping conclusions on the basis of a few 
facts. 

Everyone should know that we do not 
have a common national public school sys- 
tem in America. Our schools are controlled 
by each locality but must meet minimum 
state standards. They are “as good” in each 
community as the community desires or can 
afford. We have many excellent school sys- 
tems. To attribute the evils of any one or 
two school systems to all schools is unintel- 


ligent, unscientific and unfair and yet it; 
a very common practice. This tendency ty. 
ward sweeping generalization in criticizin, 
our schools is undermining public conf. 
dence in even our best school systenis an; 
is making it more difficult to secure publ 
support for the school improvements whic 
the critics presume to desire. 

I think I have now said enough aboy 
those who would make our public schoo 
the “scapegoat” for the Russian Sp:tnik 
and the shortage of scientists. 

The time has arrived for us to quit look. 
ing for “scapegoats” and for all American 
to work together to devise ways and mean; 
of providing excellent schools and educa. 
tional opportunities for all youngsters x 
the elementary, high school and collegiat 
levels. This has been the goal of educator 
for years. It’s amazing that it took “Sput. 
nik” to awaken many of our leaders to the 
value of education in the perpetuation of 
our way of life. 

First off, let’s face the fact that our major 
difficulty is the shortage of educated brains 
for the reasons previously stated. We need 
not only more good scientists and engineers 
we need more good teachers! We need 
more good doctors. We need more good 
philosophers. We need more good states. 
men. We need more good citizens. 

None of those is easily or cheaply pro- 
duced. Experts in any field have so much 
more to learn today than they ever had be. 
fore that the task of educating them i 
magnified many fold. 

The only person who can keep us ahead 
of Soviet tyranny in all fields by producing 
the necessary educated brains is the class. 
room teacher. You can’t make missiles with 
muscles. You’ve got to have some marbles 

The task ahead for us as teachers is 
colossal. The responsibility is withou 
precedent. We accept the responsibility 
and will undertake the task. 

Certainly we must re-examine our offer- 
ings of and methods of teaching mathemat- 
ics and science to determine whether or not 
they can and should be improved in each 
individual school situation. Certainly we 
must do more to encourage qualified young 
people to prepare for scientific careers. Cer- 
tainly we must continue to improve the 
quality of instruction in all fields and at all 
levels. 

In doing so, however, we must not jeti- 
son American freedom of choice for Russian 
compulsion. We must not, and will not, 
dragoon American youth into careers that 
they do not choose for themselves. We will 
not transform American classrooms into 
forced labor camps nor lockstep young peo 
ple into our scientific laboratories. 

We must not plunge into crash programs 
to produce scientists with single track tech- 
nical minds tutored in a one way educa 
tional street. 

Even those who through encouragement 
choose to become scientists must also be 
educated broadly in the humanities. It is 
not enough in a democracy to educate 2 
person so that he can fashion a weapon of 
destruction. Mathematics minus morality 
can be murder. 

Our better technical schools have long 
been requiring aspirants for engineering de- 
grees to take more and more courses in the 
field of liberal arts. 

In striving to produce Edisons, Tellers, 
Salks and Einsteins, American education 
must be sure it is not diverting a Shakes- 
peare from his writing, a Lincoln from his 
compassion, nor a Michelangelo from his 
canvas. 

Though the task of the teaching profes- 
sion is tough, we should take heart and 
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dency to. schools to lead them out of the dilemma ’ 
criticizing created by the recent demonstration of Here's why so many t eachers pl an to 
lic conf <cientific progress behind the Iron Curtain. 
ic school With all of those tackling the job, we can 
Sputnik! have the trained brainpower we need with 
a program such as I now will suggest for 
quit look. consideration: 
American; ]. The state and/or the federal govern- 
nd mean ment must provide scholarships to guar- 
ur major 3. Provide adequate higher education 
ed braint facilities and faculties. College enrollments 
We need are on the upturn. This problem will be 
:ply prom rent percentage of high school graduates in 
so much our colleges in 1970. We should accommo- 
r had be. date a greater percentage as much talent 
ichers i the current generation. 
withou! It is obvious that in this scientific age our fast and economical. too. 
onsibilityf future existence is largely dependent upon : 


inspiration from the fact that thinking 
stemis and The responsibility, however, can not be 
ire publif™ porne by us alone. It must be shared by the 
nts whicif™ public, by industry, by the taxpayers, by 

schoo! boards, by state legislatures, by the 
id educa. antee that every qualified person has an 
\gsters aff opportunity to go to college. We are now 
collegiat{m losing half of our potential college material 
educator due to lack of family finances. 
ok “Sput. 2. Let us encourage capable young 
-rs to the women as well as men to enter the scien- 
uation off tific professions. We have hardly tapped 
ngineers{™ staggering all over the nation but is almost 
We needim unbelievable in California. Here we must 
ore good™ have a 250% increase in college facilities 
d states. and staffs in the next twelve years if we are 
them iff is going to waste. ; ; They like the smoothness and the on-time dependability of 

ionenye tae guemnane Wee Sane 10 see United’s fleet of radar-equipped Mainliners® 

us ahead plying our junior colleges, private colleges, ’ quipped ! Ss": 
roducing™ state colleges and the state university sys- | They find United’s new DC-7 CUSTOM COACH serv 
siles with twelve years merely to provide the same ice fits neatly into any budget. 6-mile-a-minute flights, with 

adequate college opportunities. Higher ed- , wai ; , 
ur offerlil ucation in this state faces one of the most They know United’s convenient schedules put them in 
athemat: a eee on » the ~— ~ close touch with major schools throughout the U.S. and 
» if ory ae . « c oe . . ** 
eT a een Ae ee ce Hawaii. (Idea: look into summer sessions at the U. of Hawaii, 
i 


June 23 to August 1. Fine chance to combine rewarding work 
with a once-in-a-lifetime vacation! ) 


1 yet it i Americans are generally looking to their 

gh aboufl Congress, and by the President. 
this potential source of brains. 

: to continue to accommodate the same cur- 

he class. tem by two and one-half times in the next 

marbles higher education opportunities enjoyed b : : : : 

an : ane hot meals included in the budget fare. Regular Air Coach is 

in eack¥e of the nation do with this problem alone 

1inly wel May very well decide who is going to win 

-d young the race between education and catas- 

ers. Cer-(g trophe. 

rove the 4. Recruit a sufficient number of properly 

nd at all trained and competent teachers for our 
schools. In California, alone, we must re- 

not jeti-{™ cruit 17,500 new teachers each year for the 

- Russian Next ten years and we are only training half 

will not{m that number in our teacher education insti- 

-ers thaifm tutions. In order to do this I believe we 

We will must do these things: 

ms. into FIRST—Constantly raise standards of 

ung peo Credentialling to make our profession com- 
petitive as to status. 

rograms™ © SECONDLY—Make teacher education 

ck tech-§ More interesting and practical. 

educa: THIRDLY-—Give teacher education the 
same status as other types of professional 

agement ‘taining in our major state institutions. 

also be FOURTH -Significantly improve the 

25. It iff financial attractiveness of the profession to 

lucate afm Make it a competitive choice for young 

-apon off People. 

morality FIFTH—Be more active in recruiting 
high school and college students into the 

ve long profession. 

ting de =SIXTH—Constantly improve democratic 

Ss in the procedures in our schools so that teachers 
are treated as the most important members 

Tellers, of the professional team. 

lucation 5. The overwhelming majority of teach- 

Shakes-§§ ers of every subject and on every level must 

rom his receive more pay if we are to keep our good 

rom his teachers and attract the more capable 


youngsters into the profession. The teacher 


profes- shortage can be quickly overcome with ade- 
art and 
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This year, why don’t you fly United to summer sessions? 





+H) FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE (tie Eo 
sect 


SUMMER STUDY in 


SECOND ANNUAL z y Rg 0 a & 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION TOUR = SOUTH AMERICA 
Ga AROUND THE WORLD 


Calan: Sip: spina OF SaySnn: SreNeeay ae Earn professional advancement with one of 
Los Angeles and the California Teachers Asso- our summer travel projects in the fields of 
ciation, Southern Section. Unique Travel Plan Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
designed for California teachers. 45 actual land Languages, Journalism, etc. 
days. University credit optional. Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel — are pened & suet 
imi “in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
rer ma Se $495 up, New York back to New York. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION Tours | STUDY ABROAD 


FOES eeenee Cites La Caneda, Calif. | 250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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SAVE MONEY Now/ ‘2 jt jntire Yeo 


Cut Costs 50% or More 
On Freshly-Packed, 
Guaranteed-Potency 


VITAMINS 


OF THIS FAMOUS 


a 


and SAVE OVER $3 PER 100! 


16 VITAMINS f=) 


VITAMIN A 


25,000 Units 


FOR 1 
Less 
es DY 


Including the Important 


“RED” Vitamin B-12 


Along With Other Stimu- 


$1.45 
$3.35 
1,000 for....$12.00 


lants for growth of 


12 MINERALS 


In a Single Toblet 


“Red” Vit. BY’ 


25 MCG, 


1,000 for . 
50 MCG. 

100 for 

250 for .... 

1,000 for... 


RED BLOOD CELLS— 


Try this FRESHLY-PACKED all-Vitamin-Mineral Formula 
—PLEMS—containing 28 Nutritional Factors—at a cost 
of $2.35 for 100 Tablets—one a day is an adequate dose. 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 


Vit. A 5,000 USP units | Fluorine 
Vit. D 1,600 USP units Iron 
Vitamin B-12 2.Mcg. | Calcium 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. | 
Vitomin € 50 mg. | Col. 
Vitomin B-1 5 Mg. 
Vitamin B-2) 2 Mg. 
Vitamin 8-6 0.5 Mg. 

VITAMIN C Cobolt 0.15 Mg. 
Copper 1 Mg. | Biotin 

100 MG. 


250 for .. 
1,000 for 


250 MG. 
100 for .... 
250 for 
1,000 for 


100 Tablets $ 2.35 
500 Tablets $10.00 


$7.00 
250 for .......$3. 
1,000 for....$1 


VITAMIN B: 


25 MG. 


Manganese 


Pantothenote 3 Mg. 
Niacinamide 
Vitamin K 
Vitamin E 


20 Mg. | Zinc 1 Mg. 
0.2 Mg. 
1.25 1.U. | Phosphorus 

1 Mcg. 


Tests prove that no comparable, nationally advertised formula 


surpasses Plems in value and potency. They contain vitamin 
potencies that exceed minimum daily adult requirements. 


1,000 Tablets $19.00 


0.1 Mg. | Rutin 1 Mg. 
15 Mg. | Choline 10 Mg. 
143 Mg. 


jnositol 10 Mg. 
1 Mg. | lodine 0.15 Mg. 
Molybdenum 0.5 Mg. 


VITAMIN E 
30 Int’l Units 
1,000 for....$12.50 
50 Int’l Units 


$5.75 
1000 for....$18.25 


100 Int’] Units ; 


250 for $7.85 
1,000 for....$27.00 


Potossium 5 Mg. 


Magnesium 10 Mg. 
110 Mg. 


250 Tablets $ 5.25 


The Nectar of the Queen Bee! 
Each Capsule Contains 50 Milligrams 
NOT $20, NOT $15, but only 


$10 for 100 Caps — $22.50 for 250 Caps 


Vitamins listed are sold only at the address below. Order C.O.D. or save all 
charges by sending check or money order. We pay all postage. Money back 


if not satisfied. 


35th Anniversary VITAMIN-QUOTA 1923-1958 


One of the world’s largest distributors of vitamins. 
Serving over 2,000,000 families coast-to-coast. 


Dept. L-598, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in California add 4% to total of order. 


READ THE CTA JOURNAL ADS! 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-N, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


32 


1958 FRENCH STUDY TOUR 
$745 


Earn 3 units of credit in Political Science 499 
(French Government) through Penn. State University 
in Paris next summer. Rate includes round-trip air 
from N. Y., tuition, single room in new student cen- 
ter, meals, lectures in English, field trips, professor 
tour conductor, one-week tour to Luxembourg, Stras- 
bourg and Geneva, and 12 days free at own ex- 
pense at end of tour. Leave July 5, return Aug. 15. 
Ask for free folder. 


Also Available 


EUROPE — $995 to $1525; HAWAII SUMMER 
SCHOOL TOUR—$495; JAPAN AIR CRUISE—$1495; 
MEXICO EASTER—$285. 


Bilton Cours 0". 


quate salaries in our free enterprise s} stem, 
Nor can we accept the contention of the 
superficial thinkers that teachers of science 
should be paid more than teachers of other 
subjects. It is just as valuable for society 
to continue to teach youngsters to reac well 
as it is to instruct them in the laws of phys. 
ics. In fact, the first must precede the latter, 

6. We must continue to expand our pro. 
grams of enriching the educational oppor. 
tunities of the gifted. This group is ow 
most precious national resource. How ver, 
we must keep as our goal “quality education 
for the masses and equal educational! op. 
portunities for all youngsters.” Those who 
would destroy the great American contri- 
bution of “equal educational opportunities 
for all” and substitute a repugnant foreign 
system of advanced educational opportu. 
nities for only those gifted intellectually 
must be resisted. , 

A democracy should train every individ. 
ual to the maximum of his ability and must 
adjust the educational program to meet the 
needs of every individual. Anything short 
of that is a retreat from our democratic 
ideals and goals of citizenship and will de- 
stroy our liberties and the free enterprise 
system. 

7. We must have the funds to reduce 
class load on all levels and in most districts, 
Too many of our schools are being financed 
by increasing class load. It is far less expen- 
sive to crowd more pupils into each class- 
room than to hire additional teachers and 
build additional classrooms. California now 
has the second highest class load in the 
elementary level among the 48 states. We 
have the dubious distinction of being second 
in this respect to the State of Mississippi. 

The trend toward financing education by 
watering down the educational opportu- 
nities of pupils by reducing the effectiveness 
of teachers must be reversed. 

If we want to emulate the Russian educa- 
tional system in some respect, let’s adopt 
their pupil load average of 17 per classroom. 

8. The States and Federal Government 
must provide adequate funds for school 
buildings and operating expenses. The fail- 
ure of the Congress to appropriate 4/10ths 
of a billion dollars last year to help get 
pupils off of half-day sessions while appro- 
priating 38 billion dollars for national 
defense was one of the most ridiculous leg- 
islative farces in the history of this country. 
The “straw man” argument that federal aid 
means federal control of our educational 
program cannot stand the test of scrutiny. 
The Federal government has aided educa- 
tion since the founding of our country and 
is now providing direct assistance to many 
school districts for both operating and capi- 
tal outlay purposes without any semblance 
of control. 

I am convinced that there is enough in- 
telligence in Congress to write an adequate 
federal aid bill which will prevent any con- 
trol of the local educational program. If 
we don’t have enough intelligence in Con- 
gress to do it, the American people can 
easily provide it. Any Congressman who 
would sanction any educational control fea- 
ture in a federal aid bill could never be 
re-elected. 

California faces the gigantic problem of 
financing the education of a million more 
elementary and secondary pupils in the next 
seven years—a 33% increase—plus the prob- 
lem of a 250% increase in college enroll- 
ments in twelve years. To finance that 
program at current expenditure levels will 
over-strain our local and state tax sources. 
To cover continuing inflation and make any 
substantial improvements in teachers’ sal- 
aries, class loads and special programs will 
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be impossible without outside assistance 
from the Federal Government which by 
now mrist recognize the importance of ade- 
quate education to the national interest. 

“ Qur financial goal should be to secure 
the same relative support enjoyed behind 
the iron curtain. 

We are spending 3.7% of our national 
income on education. The Russians are 
spending 6%. If we are to make the same 
effort the Russians are making to support 
their schools, we would have to increase 
our present $12,710,000,000 annual expen- 
diture by $7,875,000,000 at the local, state 
and federal levels. With that kind of sup- 
port, we could soon produce in great quan- 
tities sputniks, missiles, mathematicians, 
scientists, teachers, doctors and engineers 
and guarantee victory in any future scien- 
tiic bout with the changing masters in the 
Kremlin. Yet that amount is only a fraction 
of our current 38 billion dollar defense 
budget. 

9. We must improve the counseling and 
guidance programs in our colleges and uni- 
versities to encourage many more of the 
high ability youngsters, those institutions 
select with their entrance requirements, to 
choose careers in mathematics and science. 
It is apparently at the ae col- 
lege level, with the cream of the student 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Michelson and Hansen. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 
1957, Pp. xii-335, $5.25. 

In this introductory text the authors have 
effectively covered the ramifications in- 
volved in the elementary administrator’s 


§ role. The book deserves space on the shelves 


of field practitioners as well as schools of 
education. 

Four distinct areas of the role of the ele- 
mentary administrator are discernable. The 
first part (Chap. 1-5) provides brief back- 
ground information about the elementary 
school, the principal’s role, and the overall 
picture of organization and management. 
The second section (Chap. 5-9) discusses 
specific leadership responsibilities in four 
major areas: (a) instruction (b) curriculum 
(c) instructional materials and (d) guidance 
and evaluation of the teaching-learning 
process. 

The writers claim that the act of super- 
vision is often misconstrued and misinter- 
preted by the practicing administrator as 
well as by the aspirant to administrative 
position. Supervision, they say, is neither 
just “checking up” on teachers nor an auto- 
cratic process of telling teachers what to do. 
It is, more positively, simply helping them 
teach more effectively. Emphasis is placed 
on the fact that, ideally, supervision is di- 
vided into four generally distinct categories: 
planning, visiting, conferring and evaluat- 
ing. Unfortunately most practitioners tend 
to consider the second aspect as the whole 
of supervision, ignoring the other facets. 
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population to select from, that our elective 
system of education is primarily breaking 
down. It is obvious that any rapid progress 
in overcoming the shortage of scientists 
and mathematicians can only be accom- 
plished at that level where so few of the 
pupils we train in science and math at the 
high school level select careers in those 
fields. 

Whatever we do in the future we must 
continue to hold these truths: 

The public school is the major agency 
by which society assures both its stability 
and its evolution. 

The public school is based upon a firm 
belief in the integrity and worth of the in- 
dividual. 

The public school is committed irre- 
vocably to strive for equal educational op- 
portunity for all. 

The public school is dedicated to the 
ideal that human liberty is best guaranteed 
through representative government and 
democratic processes. 

The public school is of itself a recognition 
that an an enlightened people may safely 
exercise liberty and wisely pursue happi- 
ness. 

Our Country should never forget that 
only a well educated people can move free- 
dom forward. 


The third section (Chap. 9-15) concerns 
itself with special problems of the prin- 
cipalship — the utilization of community 
resources, working with parents, staff rela- 
tionships, moral and spiritual values, special 
services, and the school plant. 

The fourth major area (Chap. 15-16) is by 
far the most important contribution of the 
volume. This portion is concerned with the 
career of the elementary administrator and 
his role in leadership. In this area special 
emphasis is given to the preparation and 
training of the administrator as a leader 
functioning in a leadership role. It is pointed 
out that “if democracy really means work- 
ing more effectively as a group towards 
goals determined and accepted by the group 
itself, then the democratic school system 
needs more, and more effective, leadership 
at the professional level.” (p. 296) Leader- 
ship demands that the public school elemen- 
tary administrator not subvert his position 
in satisfying the public’s every whim but 
rather he should exert himself in a job for 
which he is specifically trained. If the ad- 
ministrator believes, or feels, that his train- 
ing does not more eminently qualify him to 
deal with the technical aspects of the “selec- 
tion of instructional materials, curriculum 
construction, administration of the school 
services program, and the like—if he does 
not actually know more about these things 
than the typical layman, then he has no 
business being a principal.” (p. 297) 

The basic concept underlying this entire 
book is that someone must accept certain 
final responsibilities in educational admin- 
istration at the elementary school level. A 
principal has no moral right to accept or 
retain a position unless he is willing also to 
accept the moral responsibilities for exer- 
cising the kind of intelligent and effective 
administrative leadership that goes with 
this position. 

The topics and projects for study, discus- 
sion and report should prove useful in 
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ENGINEERS ... (Continued from page 15) 
merits of the models they chose to study in technical 
language only another engineer could understand. 

Other problems which Fertig directed to his staff in- 
cluded a “client’s” request for information on design of 
a special communication installation, psychological reac- 
tions in acceleration of space flight, and determination 
of a safe flight path for bombers. 

“Problems presented to BURCAL offer a real chal- 
lenge to math students,” Fertig said. “The program pre- 
sents mathematics in an interesting and concrete way, 
applicable to present problems. We design problems 
based on current events; timeliness is our guide.” 

Electrical West, a trade journal, published an editorial 
last April commending the work of Burlingame’s youth- 
ful engineering club. The industrial publication of the 
Lenkurt Electrical Company praised the work of two 
BURCAL seniors, boys who had been employed at the 
plant last summer. Several electronics industries, with 
plants located in nearby peninsula communities, have 
assured Fertig that jobs will always be ready and waiting 
for BURCAL’s graduating seniors. 

“These students are not necessarily “gifted,” the “chiet 
engineer’ said. “However, I suppose it could be said that 
these third and fourth year math students have weeded 
themselves out; they've got to like math before they 
enroll.” 

Fertig is enthusiastic about the response of his classes 
to the timeliness and realism of his problems, which he 
works out with great care. He doesn’t call the problems 


calculus but he patiently instructs his young engineers 
in the theories of rate of change, applying interpreta. 
tions to decay, growth, and all manner of observable 
phenomena. 

He points out that BURCAL fills an urgent need for 
17 and 18 year-olds—“they are ripe for electronics—and 
they can’t wait for trade school or college”. He has no 
homework problem. Usually his larger problem is to 
provide bonus work for those who want to go bevond 
the assigned project. Out of such extra tasks came a 
team design for a cam, followed by construction of a 
hand-operated model which checked out the classes 
trigonometry equations. 

Robert Fertig is a sharp-eyed, slightly balding, middle. 
aged man who has taught mathematics at Burlingame 
high school for 30 years. He worked his way through 
school in Riverside, earning his master’s degree at Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. So concerned was he 
with teaching the practical application of engineering 
principles, as contrasted with text-book theory, that he 
went back to Riverside to take a temporary job with the 
power company that employed him as a junior college 
student. This was 16 years ago, just before the war, when 
engineers were needed by overtaxed public utilities. 
Later he served as a Naval Air Intelligence officer. 

In this jet missile age engineers are as sorely needed as 
good teachers. Robert Fertig, combining both roles, is 
a very busy man who has never known boredom. And 
judging from his reputation and his popularity, he is a 
teacher with some deep satisfactions. 

—J. WILSON MCKENNEY 
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stimulating neophyte administrators to the 
eed for practical problems of administration—real- 
ics—and izing that there is no substitute for actual 
ies field practice. The bibliography is recent 
123 NO HH and qualitative—and will be found at the 
M is to end of each chapter. 
bey ond —DAN FOSTER, Principal (on leave ) 
came a Harder School, Hayward 
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cae MORE THAN SOCIAL STUDIES, by 
_ Alice Miel an’ Peggy Brogan; Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1957. 
middle. Pp. 452. $5.95 
ne Here is an approach to the social studies 
Same @ whose authors may intend it to be “on be- 
hrough § yond Zebra”. And yet it does not, as we 
at Uni. might expect, go into new realms of teach- 
ing-learning. It does not offer previously 
was he undiscovered realms for teaching of the 
neering skills of human living in a democracy. 
that he While doing neither of these things, it 
ith th serves as a vigorous (often copious) re- 
ith the minder of many of our original premises. 
college §f We are reminded that the concepts of the 
r, when social studies apply to interrelationships in 
tte our democracy. We are urged to recall how 
tilities. children grow and develop from their earli- 
er. est years and encompass social learnings 
sded as even before they reach the school. 
: "i The authors criticize current social stud- 
oles, is B ies programs as bookish and crystallized. 
1. And Teachers are providing a scope and se- 
hen des quence with too much care and formal, 
7 6 even rigid, planning. Children and their in- 
terests are not considered. These and sim- 
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+ PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION is the title 
of the latest publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission (NEA - AASA). Pub- 
lished in December, the 65-page book sells 
for $1, with quantity discounts. It is a chal- 
lenging and discerning statement of the 
growing responsibilities of voluntary organ- 
izations in public education—and clarifies 
some basic assumptions about the functions 
of state teacher associations. 

Shown above are three members of the 
20-member EPC at the October meeting, 
when Professional Organizations was read- 
ied for press. Left to right are Dr. James E. 
Russell, executive secretary of EPC; Dr. 
Arthur F. Corey, CTA executive secretary 
and member of the Commission; Dr. Her- 
man B, Wells, president of Indiana Univer- 
sity and chairman of the Commission; and 
Dr. Wilbur Schramm, professor in the de- 
partment of communications at Stanford 
onesie = University and a Commission member. 
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ilar points are made in this long, varied 
book. 

A “new giant step” is proposed: that 
teachers promote and encourage interaction 
among pupils and with their immediate, 
proximate, and distant environments. 
Teachers are to look for the opportunities 
for meaningful and natural problem-solv- 
ing. Pupil-teacher planning must be con- 
tinuous rather than sporadic and teacher 
dominated. Environments for learning must 
be “safe” for personal security and chal- 
lenging for interaction and learning. 

We would hope that much of the con- 
tents would provide a review rather than a 
revolution for most teachers now among us. 
In fact, the book in its final section refers 
teachers for guidance to works by Michaelis 
(1956), Harap (1937), and the Virginia State 
Board of Education (1943), among others. 

Of special interest is the section starting 
with Chapter 7, in which teachers’ descrip- 
tions of specific activities are given, fol- 
lowed by an analytical “reading between 
the lines’. The values in the book lie in the 
reviews and re-statements as well as in this 
kind of case-study format. The disadvan- 
tages seem to be in the erection of numerous 
strawmen who are then toppled because 
they are not guidance-minded, pupil-cen- 
tered, community-oriented, or what have 

ou. 
, It is difficult to assess the contributions of 
this work without giving careful attention 
to the 56th (1957) Yearbook of the N.S.S.E., 
Social Studies in the Elementary School. 
—Nathan Kravetz 


Notes in the Margin 


Educators who want to read for them- 
selves what Soviet education is doing these 
days should send for the Office of Educa- 
tion publication, Education in the USSR. 
It is Bulletin 1957, No. 14, and can be ob- 
tained from The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for $1.25. (This is the pub- 
lication mentioned in Dr. Corey’s editorial 
last month.) 

Teachers interested in the problems of 
the gifted child will be interested in an ar- 
ticle in the November issue of Exceptional 
Children, publication of ICEC. The article 
is “Dynamics of the Underachievement of 
Gifted Students,” by John Curtis Gowan, 
associate professor of education at San Fer- 
nando Valley campus of LA State College. 
In his article, Dr. Gowan discusses the gen- 
esis of underachievement in gifted children, 
and relates it to parental home environment 
— accomplishment of developmental 
tasks. 

How to Study, paperback, published by 
McGraw-Hill, is a practical guide in meth- 
ods of studying, intended chiefly for stu- 
dents who will study either full or part time 
in any school of higher education. Authors 
are Clifford T. Morgan and James Deese, 
both authors of works on psychology. Tech- 
niques of study need to be mastered, not 
a for what they achieve by knowledge 
acquired, but also for the man-hours saved 
in going at the task efficiently. Price is $1.50. 

The Psychology of Instruction, by Rus- 
sell N. Cassell, is intended primarily for use 
as a text or for reference purposes in the 
training of teachers and prospective teach- 
ers on the last year of college and graduate 
level of instruction. The nature of intel- 
arene, developmental learning, principles 
of learning and evaluation of instruction are 
among the topics covered. Published by 
Christopher Publishing House, at $2.25. 
Dr. Cassell is director of research at the 


Graduate School of Education at Our | ady 
of the Lake College in San Antonio, T+xas, 

AASA, in an effort to strengthen the sy- 

erintendent’s position, has published q 
booklet which takes a sharp look at the dif. 
ficulties under which superintendents |::bor, 
Titled Shoring Up Legal and Policy Pro. 
visions for the Superintendent, the box klet 
goes over the many instances in which: the 
administrator gets the short end of the 
stick, and lists some pertinent questions 
which, when answered with action, may 
clarify some of the problems and pave the 
way toward strengthening his status. Order 
from AASA at NEA headquarters, at 50c a 
copy. 

The workshop for in-service education of 
teachers is now an established part of the 
educational scene. Various organizing and 
operating methods have been tried, and 
facts concerning them made available in 
various forms. Now there is a handbook 
available, attempting to summarize these 
widely-gathered facts. Written by Mary A. 
O’Rourke, Professor of Education at Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers College and 
edited by William H. Burton, the 98-page 
peemer covers such topics as theoretical 

ases of the workshop, evaluation of pro- 
cedure and results, and the work confer- 
ence as distinguished from the workshop. 
Title is Workshops for Teachers, published 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts, at $1.10. 

If you have been looking for something 
new for your children’s art courses, two new 
Bennet publications will interest you: Paper 
Sculpture and Construction, by J. V. Miller, 
and Paper Figures Based on Children’s Art- 
work, by Anna Pauli and Margaret S. Mit- 
zit. 

Two other publications of the Office of 
Education that may interest you are: Super- 
visory Personnel Development, 25c and Im- 
proving Reading in the Junior High School, 
60c. Order either from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

New American Library’s Mentor Line 
offers two books of general interest: The 
Roman Way, by Edith Hamilton, and Cre- 
ation of the Universe by George Gamow. 
Both books are paperbacks, 50c. NAL is at 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Shannon M. Jones, principal of Heaton 
School in the Fresno city unified school dis- 
trict, has achieved an impressive and use- 
ful project with publication last month of a 
40-page book titled We Live By Values. 
A Seale and imaginative study in the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values, the 
beautifully illustrated book shows in pic- 
tures and brief captions how children may 
be taughi the meaning of ideas like self- 
reliance, respect for excellence, cheerful- 
ness, tolerance, self-restraint, understand- 
ing, self-evaluation, and recognition of 
truth. Contents are divided into eight areas, 
labeled We Live In the Home, We Share 
Ourselves, We Follow the Golden Rule, We 
Live With Ourselves, We Grow in Every 
Way, We Believe, We Pursue A Goal, and 
We Live in the World. That Jones believes 
in broad use of “we” is indicated in his 
credit to a teaching staff of 13 for joint ef- 
forts in discussing, compiling, and produc- 
ing the book. The young principal took the 
pictures himself, had a writer, an art editor, 
and a planning coordinator. His printer, too, 
must have been inspired, because the pro- 
duction is — on every page. This is by 
far the best single tool we have seen yet for 
the effective teaching of moral and spiritua! 
values at the elementary level. The book is 
available from Fresno city unified school 
district, 2348 Mariposa St., Fresno, at $1 a 
copy. 
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Teaching Aids 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 





WORLD WAR II. Film: 25 min., Color; 
$150; Senior High, College; Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 7250 Mac- 
Arthur Boulevard, Oakland. 
Documentary pictures edited by Com- 

manger of Columbia University. Good to 

show how a series of events leads to war. 

Class should be prepared to observe certain 

events and important personages. Events 

are not interpreted, merely shown. 










VILLAGE OF SPAIN. Film: 20 min., Color, 
Junior High; Churchill-Wexler Film Pro- 
ductions, 801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 
38. 

Life in a small village in southern Spain 
near Malaga, is shown through the eyes of 
a small boy and the explanations of a man 
of the community. 










THE MIRACLE OF REPRODUCTION: 
Film: 10 min.; B&W, $50; Junior High, 
Senior High; Sid Davis Productions, 3826 
Cochrane Ave., Los Angeles. 

Growth and development in plant and 
animal life—flowers, fish, birds, cows and 
human beings. Shows growth of human 
baby within the mother’s body. Very good 
for this subject. Should be approved by 
school administrators before being shown. 
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For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


The larger murals are popular as 
classroom projects because they 
are education with sociability 
and fun. This kit answers the 
main problem of teachers in the 
use of the larger murals by sup- 
plying quality, super mural paper 
of sizeable enough proportions. 
The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
+. page of teacher-worked-out 
suggestions for murals. 


The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 








LET’S THINK AND BE SAFE. Film: 10 
min.; Color; $100; Primary, Intermedi- 
ate; Portafilm, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 
Illustrates things that really happen in 

school. Putting feet in the aisle, crowding 

ahead in line, leaving paint can on the floor, 
etc., shown as unsafe practices. 












ASSIGNMENT CHILDREN. Film: 20 
min.; Color $75; Junior, Senior High, 
College, Adult; UNICEF, United Na- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 

Deals with Danny Kaye’s trip through 
Asia for UNICEF. Shows in a warm, human 
way, the suffering of the underpriveleged 
nations of the world. A very honest ap- 
praisal of the situation and a thought pro- 
voking presentation. Discusses diseases, 
deprivations, etc., and shows what lone 
nations can do. Also shows that people are 
people, humor is humor, and people can 
communicate friendship and love despite 
the barrier of language. The film deserves 
wide distribution. (See CTA Journal, Feb- 
Tuary 1957, page 39) 
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140°F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 


Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people pars 
ticipating in the murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 136 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y... . $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi. 






The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”* 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 





PATRONIZE CTA JOURNAL ADVERTISERS! 


Summer 1958 — 70 Days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark,and_ treland. 
A low-priced, different kind of trip for the young in 
spirit who don't wont to be herded around. Write to: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) —- Pasadena, California 








REALLY SEE EUROPE! 
. .. in my personally guided 6th 
annual tour. Festivals—Sights— 
Interpretation, in comfort, with 
friends. 6 units grad. study 
available. Lv. NY July 3, 45 
days abroad, $995. 
Write for “FREE FOLDER CT.” 
DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-CT, California 
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ALUMINUM ON THE MARCH. Film; 28 
min.; Free Loan; Color; Jam Handy film 
distributed by Association Films, Inc., 
799 Stevenson St., San Francisco. 

A panorama, a cavalcade of aluminum, 
this film takes you from mile-high bauxite 
mines to mile-long rolling mills, to show 
you how it is mined, converted from powder 
to metal, cast, rolled, extruded, pressed, 
coiled and shaped into countless useful 
things from washing machines to airplane 
wings. 

You will see aluminum strips roll-formed 
into seamless tubing, lightweight engine 
parts fabricated, bodies sheet-pressed for 
tomorrow’s bus or trailer, buildings under 
construction — towering stainless monu- 


by Dodge et al 


by Baker et al 






560 Mission Street 


y me 


TWELVE-YEAR Science PROGRAM 


the program that makes it easy to foster 
scientific attitudes for better living. 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 
by Walter A. Thurber — grades 1 - 6 


OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
by Carpenter, Wood et al — grades 7 -9 


ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


by Brownlee et al 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


A COMPLETE DEVELOPMENTAL 


Reading prrocRaM 


from grade 1 through 6 


Sheldon Basic Readers 
by Sheldon et al 


Geography For HIGH SCHOOL USE 


Our World and Its Peoples 
by Kolevzon & Heine 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 








ments to man’s ingenuity. You will join a 
home craftsman as he works with “do-it- 
yourself” aluminum, relax at a family 
cookout, and learn from a smart young 
housewife how aluminum foil protects, 
heat-seals and locks in the flavor of food. 
Set to a musical score. 


YOUR SAFETY FIRST. Film: .12% min.; 
Color; Free Loan (you pay return post- 
age); an animated cartoon. Presented by 
The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; distributed by Association Films, 
799 Stevenson St., San Francisco. 

It’s October, 2000! Through the 2lst 
century miracle of 3-D TV an MC steps 
into your room and takes you back to the 













first days of the automobile, its evolution 
from jogging one-seater to safety-styled 
dreamboat of the “quaint” 1950's and 
1960’s, and shows the sound safety features 
of the wrap-around windshield, four-whee] 
brakes, shock absorbers, all-steel fr:imes, 
shatter-proof glass, automatic transmissions, 
tubeless tires, and many other life-saving 
innovations. For audiences of senior high 
school level and above. 








ALONG JAPAN’S HIGHROAD. Film: 27 
min.; Color $165; Junior High; produced 
for the Japan Travel Bureau by Alfred T, 
Palmer Productions, 130 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 4. 


A delightful resume’ of what the traveler 
through Japan may expect to see of the 
countryside. As one travels by bus, railway, 
and boat, glimpses of the people at their 
work or enjoying gay festivals are inter- 
mingled with scenic beauty that lends a 
rich variety of contrasts and color to Japan’s 
“highroads.” One may anticipate strange 
architecture, exotic dances, picturesque 
settings and Oriental artistry in a moving 
portrait of present day Japan in this docu- 
mentary film. 

































THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Film: 16 
min.; B&W $82.50, Color $150; Junior 
High, Senior High, College; Coronet 
Films; Craig Movie Supply, 3410 So. La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 16. 


The controversial issues, great person- 
alities, and turbulent events leading up to 
and through the French Revolution are 
brought to the screen through the experi- 
ences of M. Roget, lawyer and member for 
the Third Estate. 
















— grades 10-12 













































San Francisco 5 









BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES FOR 
GIRLS. Film: 11 min.; B&W $50; Junior- 
Senior High, College; Young America; 
Photo & Sound Company, 116 Natoma 
St., San Francisco 5. 

Demonstrates and explains such tech- 
niques as basic movement skills, passing, 
catching, shooting, dribbling, faking, and 
pivoting. 











REEVES SOUNDCRAFT MAGNA- 
STRIPE: Marvin Becker Films, 915 
Howard Street, San Francisco 3, distrib- 
utors. 


Anyone with the skill to make silent 
movies and operate a tape recorder can 
make his own sound movies. With Magna- 
Stripe, sound tracks can be made in exactly 
the time it takes to run off the film. 

Once a photographic sound track is made, 
you have to live with it. You can change a 
Magna-Stripe sound track to meet every 
need, suit every whim . . . editing it or 
bringing it up-to-date whenever necessary, 
increasing the potential value of a film 
many times. You can put one commentary 
permanently on a photographic sound 
track, interpreting it for specific groups or 
translating it into foreign languages on the 
Magna-Stripe sound track by using “Half- 
Stripe.” And you can give new life to films 
with out-of-date photographic sound tracks, 
and even make old silent movies into sound 
movies. 
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"Il sure have a homogeneous alge- 
bra class. Every kid is flunking.” 









STRANGERS. Film: 10 min.; B&W $50, 
Color $100; elementary; Sid Davis Pro- 
ductions, 2500 South La Brea, Los An- 
geles 16. 

Teaching a child to know the correct and 
safe conduct when meeting strangers under 
unsupervised conditions, without instilling 
exaggerated mistrust and apprehension. 
Gives him a clear-cut, positive and healthy 
basis for handling himself when he is on 
his own. 


ADVENTURE IN DAIRYLAND. Film: 

Disney produced. Free loan. 

This was originally produced as a part of 
the Mickey Mouse Club television show, 
and is suitable for showing to all age groups. 
You may obtain it from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 2400 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


IT DIDN’T HAVE TO HAPPEN. Film: 13 
min.; $75; Senior High, College; (IFB) 
No. 2514; BAILEY FILMS, INC., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
For all plants and shops where machinery 

plays an important part. With dramatic im- 
pact it illustrates how the careless or self- 
assured worker whose scorn of the use of 
guards and safety devices on modern ma- 
chinery endangers his own life as.well as 
the lives of others. Culminating in tragedy, 
this stark portrayal of a careless employee 
and the tragic consequences of his slipshod 
methods, will drive home an immediate les- 
son on the need for constant use of safety 
guards to all who need them and to all who 
think they don’t. 


THE MAGIC FIDDLE. Film: 15 min.; 
Color; $150; for library programs, dance, 
music, and folklore students; Contem- 
porary Films, Inc., 614 Davis St., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Members of the Norwegian Ballet intro- 
duce one of the old folk tales with choreog- 
raphy by Gerd Kjoloas. Based on the fairy 
tale of the young man who earned three 
shillings, which he gave to beggars, one of 
whom turned into a magician and gave him 
a magic fiddle that when played made 
everyone dance. When the young man was 
about to be arrested for having offended 
the sheriff by making him dance, the fiddle 

played, the officers danced and the young 

: an escaped. Again he was saved by the 
fiddle causing everyone to dance when he 

was climbing the ladder to the gallows. The 

film consists mostly of music with only a 

few spoken introductory remarks. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters 
and spaces for first line, 52 for each succeeding. 


7s 
e ei 


Cash must accompany order. 


Address CTA JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 


BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 


CURRENT BOOKS 25% off list price (with few excep- 
tions). Texts & Reference books 10% Reductions to 
50% on our own stock. Send for FREE PRICE LIST. 
ECONOMY BOOK MART, 1847 Gardenia Avenue, N. 
Merrick, New York. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1957, any 
issue, send wants, free lists. Periodical Service, Box 
465-CT, Wilmington, Del. 


PAY WINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION. A handbook for 
local association salary committees; a guide to pro- 
cedures in salary discussions. From CTA, 40c. 


THE TEACHER'S CODE. Handbook on the Code of 
Ethics for California teachers—its importance, inter- 
pretation and enforcement. Send 50c to CTA for 
your copy. 


FAITHS OF MANKIND. A bibliography of materials on 
moral and spiritual values, listed by subject matter. 
From CTA for 25c. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE YOUTH—a handbook on 
preparation for teaching that has proved a great help 
in recruijment. Send 35c to CTA for your copy of “’Ca- 
reers in Education.” 


A/V AIDS 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1957-58 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 695 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HEADLIGHT GLARE! Stop it with our Glare-Bars. Write 
us. DuPont Distributors, Dept. 5, 2153 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 32, New York. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 
Details free. SLEEP-LEARNING RESEARCH ASSN. 
P.O. Box 610-CT, Omaha 1, Nebraska 




























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


101 FULL SIZE patterns, up to 23” high, of smart gifts, 
novelties, shelves, action windmills, lawn figures, 
bird houses, etc. Only $1.00. MASTERCRAFT, 15TA, 
7041 Olcott, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 


TEACHERS FOR STATE OF CALIFORNIA hospitals, prisons 


and special schools for handicapped persons. Eligi- 
bility for a California teaching credential is required. 
File application before January 17, 1958. Starting 
salaries vary from $4980 to $5772 annually, depend- 
ing on academic qualifications. CALIFORNIA STATE 
PERSONNEL BOARD, 801 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. 


PROGRAM, PERSONNEL ‘DIRECTOR estb. Boys’ summer 
mtn. camp. Also riding, tumbling, nature, photog. couns. 
Suc. exp. nec. 300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG showing scores of beautiful designs and 
a clever ‘Book Lender's Record.’’ Write Antioch Book- 
plates, 218 Xenia Ave., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


FABRICS 


“"RAJAH” Handblocked winter cotton; bleeding madras. 
Handwoven Irish tweeds; imported tartans. Unscoured 
knitting yarn, white $1.45, gray, brown $1.59 pp per 
100 gr. sk. Carol Brown, Dept. CTA, Putney, Vt. 


PERSONALS 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME. Send for FREE FOLDER: 
“Income Ideas.’ Stimulating, interesting. Address: 
RAMCO: GPO Box 25, Alhambra, California. 


AFRICA, EGYPT and Worlds Fair— 
A summer tour teachers can afford. Write for itinerary: 
Mrs. F. Schubert, 3230 Lowry Rd., Los Angeles 27. 


THIS IS FOR YOU! 
Summer Employment—Entire U.S. and Abroad—Complete 
listings, $2.00. Educ. Yours, Box 75352, L.A. 5, Calif. 











OBJECTIVE SOVIET STUDY 


In order to combat an ideology, you have 
first to understand it. Democracy Versus 
Communism, published by D. Van Nos- 
trand and Company for the Institute of Fis- 
cal and Political Education, tells, in the 
simplest of language, what communism is 


and how it differs from our own form of 


government. Not hysterically written, as is 
so much anti-communist literature, the book 
has a force that hysteria cannot achieve. 
Numerous educators have offered advice in 
its preparation: Dr. Erling M. Hunt, Dr. 
George S. Counts, Dr. James E. Russell, Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, to name a few. It was 
written by Kenneth Colegrove, edited by 
Hall Bartlett. Price is $3.96. 
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W. H. Kingsley 
Leaves Service 


W. Harold Kingsley, CTA Director 
of Public Relations, retired from the 
staff effective December 31, after 
serving the teachers of California for 
22 years. “King” and his wife Vivian 
have some vague plans for a trip to 
Mexico but his friends predict that 
the old master will have a hand in the 


BE SURE TO EXAMINE 


upcoming political campaign in Los 
Angeles county—as a part-time public 
relations consultant. 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, “King” plunged into news- 
paper work, becoming reporter, city 
editor, managing editor, and editor 
and publisher of papers in Detroit, 
Manitoba, New York, Paris, Long 
Beach, and Torrance. 

In 1935 Mr. Kingsley became di- 
rector of public relations for CTA 
Southern Section, later serving in the 
same capacity for ATOLA. 


THE LAIDLAW 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


Roth and Hobbs 





MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton and Roth 


A world history text with emphasis on man’s 


growth and achievements. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Flick and Smith 


An American government text which develops 


good attitudes and respect for our form 
government 


Solying Our 


IN A&A DEMOCRACY 


Bossing and Martin 





YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


A New Introductory Social Studies Text 





















OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger and McLemore 


A new and modern American history text 


of 





SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


A new problems text which develops techniques 
for solving personal and national problems. 


LAIDLAW nee 


2121 Staunton Court 
40 


Palo Alto, California 


He took a leave of absence in 194) 
to direct publicity for Basic Magne. 
sium in Las Vegas, returned to CTA 
three years later to direct the south. 
ern California campaign for Propogi. 
tion 9. He continued to work op 
Southern Section public relations and 
local bond campaigns until 1953 
when he came to San Francisco a 
acting director of field service. 

In 1956 he became CTA director 
of public relations. He organized an 
advisory panel on public relations 
largely composed of lay leaders in 
radio, newspaper, and advertising 
fields and the panel produced some 
noteworthy policy statements on the 
uses of school public relations. For 
many years Mr. Kingsley has been 
active in the National School Public 
Relations Association, having served 
as one of the original organizers. 

Although Harold Kingsley techni- 
cally has reached the age for earned 
retirement, it may be assumed that 
the CTA staff will not let him have a 
well-deserved rest. His vast store of 
knowledge and experience—as well 
as his warmth, wit, and humor—will 
not let him fade out of sight. He will 
be cordially remembered for a long 
time as a raconteur, as a man of ac- 
tion (“he changes nouns into verbs’), 
and as an able spokesman for the best 
in public education. 




































FOR OUR NEW LANGUAGE 

Your students are going to be speaking a 
new language soon—that of the new Satel- 
lite Age Spaceman. To keep you abreast of 
the times, here are a few of tomorrow’ 
commonplace terms: 


Troposphere: Lowest layer of earth’s at- 
mosphere, varying from 5 to 


10 miles in height. 

The next layer, extending to 
20 miles altitude; now trav- 
eled by jet planes. 

Thirty - mile-deep layer 
where atoms undergo chem- 
ical changes. 






Stratosphere: 





Chemosphere: 








Ionosphere: Belt of rarefied air, 200 miles 
deep, where particles are 
electrically charged (ion- 
ized). 

Exosphere: | Vaguely defined borderland 





where the last vestiges of 
atmosphere thin out into 
space. Sputnik traveled here, 
on the threshold of space. 

Interplanetary Space: Region within our 
solar system. 

Interstellar Space: Region of space among 
the stars. 

Intergalactic Space: The vast area among 
the galaxies. 
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Carr Replies to 
AFL-CIO Charge of 
Company Union 


“The resolution adopted by the 
AFL-CIO convention condemning 
the National Education Association 
was engineered by some members cf 
the American Federation of Teachers 
who deny the independent profes- 
sional character of their own calling,” 
William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of NEA, said. 

“Those powerful organizations in 
American life which oppose both the 
NEA and organized labor on such 
vital questions as federal and state 
financial support of education will be 
pleased by these efforts to divide our 
educational forces,” Carr continued. 

“It is misleading to apply the term 
‘company union’ to the National 
Education Association. Our public 
schools are not a company; they are 
government services; they are not op- 
erated for profit.” 

Dr. Carr pointed out that NEA’s 
704,000 members contrast with ap- 
proximately 50,000 members in the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO. Although the National 
Education Association includes all 
professional persons, most of its mem- 
bers are classroom teachers. He said 
that 70% of the 6,000 delegates at the 
1957 NEA Centennial Representative 
Assembly were classroom teachers. 
Hundreds of classroom teachers serve 
on major NEA policy-making and 
controlling committees, and as offi- 
cers of NEA local and state affiliates. 


“NEA DOMINATED BY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS” 


This resolution was adopted by the 
AFL-CIO convention in Atlantic City 
December 11: 


“Furthermore, in most American communities, 
classroom teachers are still without a genuine 
union organization of their own through which 
they can seek redress from exploitation. The 
National Education Association, NEA, dom- 
inated as it is by the school administrators does 
not and cannot fulfill that need because it is in 
effect a company union. In fact, in many in- 
stances membership in the American Federation 
of Teachers—the only bona fide trade union 
organization of classroom teachers in the United 
States—is subtly and even openly discouraged 
by school administrators and by school boards.” 


CTA Journal, January 1958 


STATE-ADOPTED IN CALIFORNIA 


Group 5 


Iknaton 
Alexander 
Alfred 

Caesar Augustus 
Charlemagne 
Marco Polo 


Group 1 


Columbus 

De Soto 

La Salle 

John Smith 
Stuyvesant 
Roger Williams 


REAL PEOPLE SERIES 
Intermediate-Junior High School 


Sold only in boxed groups. Price per group: $2.92 


Authentic and exciting biographies of great men and women from An- 
cient Egypt to Modern America. Challenging supplementary reading 
for history, social studies, literature, and science classes. 


Group 8 


Disraeli 

F. Nightingale 
Livingstone 
Marconi 

Sun Yat-sen 
Amundsen 


Group 7 


Peter the Great 
James Watt 
Frederick the Great 
Lafayette 

James Cook 
Bolivar 


Group 6 


Akbar 

Queen Elizabeth 
Gutenberg 
Prince Henry 
Joan of Arc 

Da Vinci 





Also Available 


Group 4 


Jane Addams 


Group 3 


Ah-yo-ka 
Astor Carver 
Boone Edison 
Pike Hill 
Putnam lee 
Narcissa Whitman Lincoln 


Group 2 


Abigail Adams 
Franklin 
Jefferson 

John Paul Jones 
Father Serra 
Washington 





Evanston, Illinois 





(TO THE ORIENT ON A PRESIDENT LINER) 


Now’s the time to plan your vacation supreme—a President liner 
discovery trip to the ORIENT. And early’s the time to reserve! You'll 
know new parts of the world, make new friends, change your life’s 
tempo with the fun aboard ship, the superb service and cuisine, the 
sightseeing and shopping in Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, and Hong 
Kong. A six-weeks’ escape from the ordinary! You can join an es- 
corted ORIENT Tour for as little as $998. Rush the coupon! 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


C) eirst crass (C) carcouiners () air EXTENSION TOURS 


0 ECONOMY TOURIST CLASS oO SUMMER ORIENT TOURS 0 RETURN BY AIR 











ONE__STA 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


311 California Street, Dept.D © San Francisco 4, Calif. 
or see your expert travel agent 





CITY. 











JANUARY SPECIAL EVENT 
Since printing, lithography, printing pa- 
per and ink products, and allied industries 


have climbed to near-top position in Cali- 
fornia industry, it might be appropriate for 
classes to note Printing Week January 12- 
18. “Patron saint” of printing is Benjamin 
Franklin, who had many other talents but 
who always liked to be known as a printer. 



















SALES REPRESENTATIVE—Expanding operations create 
an opening for an ambitious salesman with organiza- 
tional ability to sell professional magazines and books. 
Must be willing to travel and capable of meeting edu- 
cators. Possibility of future managerial responsibilities. 
Salary, bonus and retirement plan—all backed by a 
successful, progressive, professional magazine com- 
pany. Write qualifications, personal data, experience, 
educational background, salary requirements. Box G- 
158, c/o CTA JOURNAL, 693 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2. 


—ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
EUROPE 


16 countries * 70 days 


$1581 by Air * June 22-Aug. 30 
CHESTER L. DEAN 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 62, Calif. 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


Europe—Request reservations NOW (C) 

Check choice and mail today. 

1. Custom made courier assisted — curope [J 

2. Conducted tour folders — Europe [] U.S.A. [J 

3. Origins of New England Tour June 23-July 4 [] 
“A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History 

& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 

For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


79 Newb a 
ARNOLD TOURS ibeshon i. a 





— WYNN ADVENTURE TOURS— 


14th year — College Credit Optional 


EUROPE with Dave and Paula Wynn. 15 

countries. (5 units College Credit) Unusual 

adventure. Dep. June 28th .$1245 
SOUTH AMERICA, featuring Inca Lands, 

Amazon, Rio, etc. Departing July 6 ..$1495 

AFRICA. .$2595 AROUND THE WORLD. .$2995 
Write for Free Folders 

WYNN TOURS, GLENDORA, CALIF. 


Motor EUROPE Coach 
7 Countries—49 Days) (Dep. SF 6-26.Arr. SF 8-13 
Direct DC7 flight to London. All-Expense-Escorted. 
Many Specials $1,879 includes tax, tips, London 
Theatres, World Fair tickets. Proven Tops. Best 
Economically. Ask for Brochure. 


RICHMOND TRAVEL BUREAU 
3309 Macdonald Ave., Richmond, California 


FLYING COLLEGE — 
SUMMER TOURS With 


1—Around the World—$2100. 2—Around South 
America. 3—Middie East. 4—Europe (4 Tours). 
5—Around Africa. 6—Russia. 
Write to: 
PROF. H. E. TARBELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-1 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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For outstanding civic performance, California Teachers Association and two 
Bay area teachers received an NBC Public Service Award from KNBC General 
Manager George W. Fuerst in San Francisco. Shown receiving citations are, 
left to right, CTA President Jack Rees, Ray Emenegger, teacher at Santa Rosa 
junior college, and Mrs. Carolyn Campbell, teacher at Jefferson intermediate 
school, Santa Clara. The awards for community betterment were presented in 
connection with KNBC’s six-week “Know Your Schools” series. 


Studying “atomics” or, as Teacher Tom Rodman explains it, “nuclear physics 
without mathematics”, these fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students at Parkside 
school, San Francisco, are getting a jump on the missile age. A photographer 
takes a picture of the class in action for “School News”, a weekly program tele- 
cast as a local segment of the CBS regional network show, “Panorama Pacific.” 
This advanced group has already completed ninth grade algebra. Mabel Perry- 
man, CTA radio-TV specialist, assists in arrangements for “School News”. 
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CTA Journal’s advertisers offer excellent 
ideas for the teacher who looks for them. 
Some advertisers offer material for which 
you must write. If you are in a hurry, write 
directly to the advertiser. If you use the 
i convenient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to the 
4 advertisers, who will send you the material. 
— = 75. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog. 40 
pages, covering hundreds of filmstrips, il- 
- lustrated with pictures, many in full color, 
from actual films — plus full descriptions 
and suggested utilization. Filmstrips are 
grouped by grade level—primary, interme- 
iu diate, junior-senior high school — covering 
every basic area of school study. (Society 
of Visual Education) 
1 two 17. Teaching Materials and Services. A 
eral 16-page brochure listing and describing 
educational materials and services available 
. ae, from Standard Oil of California. 
Rosa . ; . 
diate 78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A 
ad form which lists free materials available for 
‘ed in 


aviation education teaching. (United Air 
Lines) 


3. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


10. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of Education, History, 
Art, Music, Sociology, Languages, Journal- 
ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 


11. Catalog of flannel boards and doz- 
ens of felt cut-out sets for all grade levels 
-first grade through high school. (Jacronda 
Mfg. Company) 


35. Your Pupils Can Improve Their 
Writing Too! is a concise catalog of the aids 
to be used in teaching grades 1 to 8. (Noble 
and Noble Publishers, Inc.) 


39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are math- 
ematics, science, reading, music, history, 
geography, industrial arts (drawing and 
shopwork), health and many others as well 
as many types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific needs. 80 
pages. (The Steck Company) 





aa 47. Origins of New England. Folder. 
i. A Study Course on Wheels covering Amer- 
ican History, 1620-1820. Univ. credit. Also 
. folder on European Tours 1958. Indicate 
a folder desired. (Arnold Tours) 
ysics 55. Samples with brochure and pieces 
ails on cardboard cutout letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits and posters. (Redikut 
aa Letter Company) 
ic.” 63. Full-color brochure showing new 
aie ; Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
pe y ture, in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 


(American Seating Company) 
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82. Hawaii or Orient Tours. Summer 
session in Hawaii, or 65-day Orient tour, 
with social and evening events, as well as 
sightseeing. (Howard Tours) 













83. Free folders on teacher tours to Eu- 
rope, Hawaii, Far East. Also Easter Week 
Tour to Mexico. (Hilton Tours) 









84. Polar flight to Europe. Write for 
folder on 64-day tour. (Drewes Tours) 


85. Details on Flying College summer 
tours, Europe, Middle East, Around the 
World. (Tarbell) 































86. Details on motor coach trip through 
Europe. Send for folder. (Richmond Travel) 


81. You Can Publish Your Book—32-pg. 
brochure containing information about pub- 
lishing, publicity, sales. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing His Own 
Book—24-pg. manual of helpful hints, pit- 
falls, how to prepare ms., how to submit, 
etc. (Exposition Press) 












ANDIN 






“About time you started easing up on 
the rapport, Miss Coy.” 














67. Brochure on tour through Europe 
and a corner of Africa. Describes itinerary 
and gives costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1958. (Europe Summer Tours) 








59. Literature on the Christian Science 
Monitor, a newspaper that will give you 
ideas for interesting class discussions. 
(Christian Science Monitor) 


60. Nature Catalog. Lists maps, charts, 
games, etc., particularly devoted to west- 
ern nature study. Catalog No. 5 (Nature- 
graph Company). 


71. Travel Information on European 
tour sponsored by Loyola Univ. and CTA- 
SS. 45 actual land days, low cost, limited 
number. (Comparative Education Tours) 
















"IT bet you don't know who 
John just threw out the back 
window!" 







ary 


73. Illustrated Literature on summer 
sessions in Mexico, starting July 13. (Mon- 
terrey Tec.) 
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Available in 
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COUNCIL... (Continued from page 10) 


taught them “how better to interpret the schools to the 
public.” 


W. HAROLD KINGS- 
LEY, left, applauded 
by the Council for his 
staff service to CTA, 
was honored by the 
staff at a Christmas 
party December 20, 
when he was presented 
gifts marking his re- 
tirement after 22 years 
as a public relations 
executive. 


Aas y wo 


John McCuen, president of California Student Teach- 
ers Association (whose council held simultaneous con- 
ferences at the Chapman Park hotel across Wilshire 
Blvd.) addressed the Council on the activities and growth 
of CSTA. He said the organization has launched an 
evaluation of its finances, leadership, and program. His 
eloquent and mature address brought warm applause 


from the combined assembly of CTA and CSTA Coun. 
cils. 

Dr. Roy Simpson, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, brought greetings to the opening session of 
the Council with a tribute to the late Dr. Frank Wright 
and brief comment on the school finance program in the 
1958 legislature, the need for facts on a proposed 12. 
month school, and the current issues on teaching of 
science. 

Mrs. Russell Scott, president of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, spoke on a survey of 
membership which indicated a weakness in communica- 
tion between teachers and PTA locals. She urged that 
the maintenance of “a heritage of a free people depends 
on a flow of factual information.” 

In addition to thorough coverage by metropolitan and 
wire-service agencies, the Council meeting was reported 
by ABC, NBC, and CBS television cameras. A three- 
minute portion of President Rees’ address was released 
through KRCA-TV and KNXT-TV, the latter a western 
CBS regional hookup. Hearst News took films for Movie- 
tone “News of the Day” and Telenews for national news- 
reel distribution. An effective interview with CSTA’s 
Vice President Catherine Mears had wide public view- 
ing. J. WILSON MCKENNEY 


editorial postscript.... 


ROM cover through four features and two editorials 
in this issue runs the theme of science and mathe- 
matics in the public schools. 

One would assume, from the clamor in the press and 
public wringing of hands by some educators, that a beep- 
ing streak of light across the sky had cast a hypnotic spell 
upon the United States. 


This is no time to protest and mumble in self-defeating 
hysteria. The Soviet show alarmed the country but it did 
not demonstrate an unpredicted hazard. If, as the critics 
charge, the schools have not produced the scientists to 
maintain our lead in the missile race, the fault lies in fac- 
tors outside the schools. What this Nation is today is the 
product of several generations of anti-intellectualism. 
The public disdains the “egg-head”, gives prestige to the 
athlete and not the scholar. 

When the common man creates a climate of respect, 
authority, and trust for the intellectual, the best brains 
will move into basic research. When it elevates the Op- 
penheimers and rewards the Tellers, there will be no 
shortage of scientific brainpower. 

The typical American teacher inspires an enthusiastic 
search for knowledge. Students are individuals, not ma- 
chines. Some will have capacity for adventure into the 
lonely reaches of pure science, some will become skilled 
technicians and mechanics, and many will acquire com- 
petence only with a shovel-handle. No quick change of 
the school’s curriculum will alter the numbers. 

If a change of moral climate is predictable, the hope 
of the U.S. in any struggle implied by the flight of Sput- 
nik rests in what the schools do in the next generation 
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with intellectually superior students. There is a timely 
and significant relationship between the CTA’s Educa- 
tional Policy statement on the gifted (pages 8-9) and 
President Jack Rees’ Sputnik speech (page 11). 

A young Pulitzer prize winner recently stated that 
great scientific discoveries will come by cultivating free- 
wheeling and unadjusted geniuses. “Our hope is in the 
man who goes his own way and thinks, not the man who 
is an adjusted member of a research team. Parents must 
sow independence of mind in their children.” 

Whether teachers will ever be willing to cope with 
the full development of the unusual personality is a mat- 
ter of varying opinion. But there can be no debate on 
the need for recognizing and cultivating superior minds 
to the limit of their capabilities. .Largely because of the 
pressure to provide equal educational opportunity for 
all children, teachers have been forced to neglect the 
Nation’s most precious natural resource. 

Unconfirmed reports from Washington indicate that 
the Administration will support a plan calling for 20,000 
science scholarships, providing about $750 a year per 
student. If Congress debates such a plan when it recon- 
venes this month, it is to be hoped that the proposed $287 
million subsidy will not destroy current chances of Fed- 
eral school construction aid. It is heartening to note, 
however, that more able students will get financial help 
and colleges will have funds for laboratories and equip- 
ment. 

While we rush out the premiums for scientists, we 
must not forget the humanities. We shall need cultured 
leaders in art, music, literature, languages, history and 
philosophy as much as we shall need missilemen. 


CTA Journal, January 1958 
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FOR STUDENTS... 
FOR TEACHER, 
BURROUGHS MAKES 
MATHEMATICS FUN! 


Burroughs’ “Adventure in Arithmetic” program increases student progress to more than twice the normal rate! 


Wouldn't you like to make mathematics an inspiring adventure—instead of the traditional bugaboo 
—to your students? That’s just what Burroughs’ exciting new programmed course does! 


This tested and proved method—in use now by thousands of students in schools all over the U. S.— 
includes a student manual ‘Adventure in Arithmetic,’ a “Teacher's Manual of Directions,’’ and a 
learning tool: Burroughs Instructor hand-operated adding machine. Together they proved in actual 
tests that students progressed more than twice as fast as those taught by previous methods! The 
Instructor machine’s visual presentation of the decimal system, its instantaneous verification of 
each mental calculation greatly improved students’ grasp of basic number concepts. 


Details of this intriguing course are available in a free booklet—‘Problems in Mathematical 
Education: An Answer.” Write today to Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Educational 
Department, Detroit 32, Michigan, for your free booklet, or contact our nearest office listed below. 


Burroughs representatives: Fresno, AD 3-1196; 
Oakland, HI 4-5011; Los Angeles, DU 8-4111; 
San Francisco, UN 3-4062; San Diego, BE 9-9496; 
Santa Ana, KI 3-9291; San Jose, CY 3-1041; 
Sacramento, GI 2-9018. Burroughs— TM. 




















SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE!!! 


Convince yourself 
that this insurance 
is best for CTA 
and eligible CST A 
members. No mat- 
ter when your pres- 
ent policy expires, 
fill in and return 


23,000 CTA and CS} 
members save up to 40 
car insurance in Californ 


JACK REES, President, California Teachers Association 
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the reply form to- 
day for details and 
costs of 3 suggested 
plans for your par- 


ticular ear. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ° 


BEE eee ee eee eee ee eee CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY’ we wuwewmewewaee aes 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 + 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN F 
YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including y9 
















costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 








Teachers Birth 
Name___ _ 4 : Age Date 
Spouse's Birth 
Name tusete Age Date 

Residence Address: 

No. and Street 

Are there OTHER male drivers of If “yes,” 

a THIS vehicle residing in household?_ give age 
(Yes or No) 


Car 
Year Make 


Date Motor 
Purchased No 


Model (Bel Air, 
___Customline, etc.)__ 


Is car usually 
driven to work? 





Schoo! School 
Name__ City 
Spouse's 
Occupation. lover 
Home 
____Zone___ Phone No. Z 
Principal Occasional 


Driver () Driver 
(Check One) 


Body No. of 
_____Type Cyis.__ 


If Yes.” is distance, 
ONE way, under 10 miles? 





(if none. give serial or ID number) (Yes or No) (Yes or No) 
is car also used in Latest CTA 
spouse's occupation? School Phone No. . or a No. oo5 OFFICE USE 
(Y No) All icyhold + be CTA A members 
es or No ( policyholders must be or ak C 
ESSENTIAL! Date Present Policy Expires _Do you own other cars? 
(If you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) (Yes or No) | Sym____ 
If CSTA, date started or will Company(ies) Now 
: Coll 
start student teaching Insured By 
(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 day: from date of policy) C-1-58 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 





